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NATURE and EXISTENCE 


MATERIAL WORLD. 2 
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— Who ſhall tempt, with w | A 
The dark, Unbottom'd; infinite abyſs; A 


And through the palpable/obſcure And "I 
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HIS Eſſay Weg an ud into one 
of the points that have been diſcuſſed 
by you, and differing very conſiderably from | 
the opinions which either of you haveadope-" 
ed, and in conſequence, . containing an op- 
poſition to your ſentiments ; I beg leave to 
dedicate it to you, in teſtimony of tlie cor- 
diality with which I differ from you both. 
You have ſhewn ſo mueh good temper in 
your late diſcuſſion, that I, though a ſtran- 
ger to you, and ſupporting very different 
doctrines, do not fear to be received with! 7 


enmity or iI-will. £3 Ss Is + * 5 fi A 
A 5 | Tus 


f 4 2 


are diſcernable, VVV qo 


2 9 n FED 4 
nh Se 9 * . 
* f 8 | — 

N 5 F 
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Tais country is under great obligations 


to you both. You. have inſtructed your | 


countrymen in the nature of their conſtixu- 
tion; and you have endeavoured to inſpire 
them with, what is ſtill more wanting than 
this knowledge, a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm and 


virtue to ſupport it. As a learned people, 


Engliſhmen cannot but be grateful to you 


for the advantages ſcience and literature 
have received from your labours. On my 


part, I feel a particular reſpect for men 1 
whoſe writings ſo much: piety: and virtue 


Ipo not W you ho publicly "ia of 
praiſe is neceſſary to a dedication, neither 
do I imagine myſelf adding to your _ 
tation; but I am deſirous to ſhew that F 
have a ſincere regard for your characters 
and abilities. It is, perhaps, in ſome man- 
ner neceſſary to do this, becauſe of the 
freedom with which I have treated each of 

ö 9 your 


your opinions, and becauſe I have differed 
from you both in points which ou * 
bf the n Imp . 9541 DRE - Mos,” 


I HAVE « uſed Jade i Tos to 3 ofa _ 
8 and perhaps mote lenity than 
might be approved by every one on ſo 
grave a ſubject. I confeſs I do not ſee that 
error ſhould ever be permitted to take 
= tcfuge in a place where ridicule ought not 
=. to follow, ] hope at leaſt the liberty I have 
"I taken will give neither of you offence. I 
have done every thing with good-nature ; 
and have never loſt ſight of that beſt of all 
tules, to judge of others? feelings by our 
own. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the raillery 
of a friend from the ſarcaſm of an enemy; 
and I truſt that nothing I have ſaid will 
ever be mne for the lat. 


1 


Mararnrareds ſubjects are ſo very 
obſeure, that we may eaſily forgive or b? 
A2 forgiven 
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forgiven any death wanderings. The 
right road is very difficult to hit; and by 
a ſlight deviation on either hand, we go 
ſtill farther and farther aſtray, Certain it 
is, that we are liable to very great miſtakes. 


The diſputes of metaphyſicians fornewhat 


reſemble the game at blind man's buff; 
every one is blinded in turn, and the reſt 
endeavour to drive him into ſome blunder; 


and ſhould he tumble over a ſtool, or be 


brought to the light with his face blacked 


or perriwig in diforder, who can chufe but 


laugh? To a man that ſets about this work 
with a ſerious heart, it may indeed be a 
very aukward thing to be caught i in e 


ſuch ridiculous ſituation. by 


125 


I po not bees d to be the caſe with 


you. I apprehend none of your ſerious 
hopes, nor your motives to virtuous con- 


duct, are founded upon metaph yſical ſubtle- 
ties 


* 
* 
V a 


ties-ſo n Al- grounded, as to be 
overthrown by me. It appears of ſmall 
conſequence on which ſide the truth or 
error of ſpeculation may fall. Abſtracted 
doctrines have little weight on the practice 
of the world. Such opinions as can influ- 
ence our actions leſs govern than are go- 
verned by our inclinations. It is true, a 


vicious document may be like a blow to an 
unſound body; the diſorder might not have 


5 broke out preciſely at that time z hut a 


healthy mind always adopts ſuitable. opi- 


nions, and will even convert bad ones into 
| benefits. In the preſent caſe I ſee no ad- 
vantage that your doctrines have over mine 


with regard to any bias they may give to 


the mind. ew: 


I nonesTLY. chink you l got into 
ſome ſituations out of which it is impoſſible 

to extricate yourſelves, incumbered as you 
A „ — 


ite with fuch a load of matter—a whole 
world upon your ſhoulders. . I ſhould be 
very happy in compelling you to relinquiſh 
it, and in reducing you to the ſpiritual 
condition in which I am, without one par- 
ticle of ſolid matter, or a ſingle repulſive 
ſphere. Were you to oblige me to re- 
aſſume this groſs world, I fancy that the 
burden would check my alacrity ; and, 
perhaps, your minds, were they pen. 
to lay it aſide, would feel themſelves ſome- 
what uncomfortable (ſtalking about like 
ſpectres) without a rag of matter to caſt 
over them. But time, doubtleſs, would 
wear that off. Souls have a great talent nd 
conforming to neceſſity. 


5 


In this Ein there are many things that 
would have been unneceſſary, had it been 
addreſſed to you only. The ſubject 1 
to me ſo little underſtood in general, that 1 

8 imagined 


vw 


imagined it requiſite to ſay more than would 
have been ſufficient to maſters in ſpeeula- 
tions of this ſort. My opinions are very 
unpopular, but they are not leſs juſt on that 
account. The voice of the people is not the 
arbiter in metaphyſics. I think my doc- 
trines ſimple, evident, and in vulnerable; 
but if this be an argument, what theoriſt is 
without it? I ſhall not ſay it will give me 
pleaſure to be convinced that all I have 
advanced is erroneous; if Lam vanquiſhed, 
J muſt yield. I will maintain my opinions 
no longer than I think them juſt, If yours 
be untenable, I expect ou likewiſe to 
| ſurrender. | 


— 


I am, with great neee, 
GENTLE MEN, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 


The AUTHOR. 
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Meraraveteaz rage appears to have rig 
among us. Every Advertiſer gives, notice- 


4 $4547 


| of ſome new publication on the ſubject, n 


Review a new account. We may hope from this 
Gt of popularity, that the. diſgrace | which gene» | 


4 rally attends th this line of ſtudy may by wiped off, 


T here! is certainly aprevailing anti athy to ſpecu · 
lations. of this abſtracted nature; but they are 
reprobated on very unreaſonable pretences: that 
they are idle, unpraßtable, and produce nothing 


but abſurdities reyolting t to plain underſtandings, 
The friends of, the ſeveral arts and ſciences, in- 


deed, find ſome whimſical advantage or other to 
be derived from each. A weak mind, it is ſaid, 
may be ſtrengthened Wy the mathematics, and 


 acuteneſs given to a dull one by logic; hiſtory is 


to rs us agr. and wiſdom i in our conduct in 
life. 


—— 


— 2 2 5 fat + 4 4 p „ 7 © 
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. A rude temper is'to be faftenedtby tore 
of 24. and poetry is to root out all the vices 
of our nature. But the defects of the mind are 


— 


more difficult to cure, and this is not the buſineſs 


of the arts and ſc jences. Literature i is cultivated 
tefs for the exterior advantag es which attend it, 


than for the pleafüre reſultit ing from the p pi Urfaie! 1 
We cannot promiſe, that by the fiudy of Meta- 


8 phyfics- every Rateſman ſhall become A Machia- 
vel, and every general 4 a lat; ; but it may be 
faid of this, as well! as of every conliderable bran in 2 


of knowledge, t that thoſe who cultivate | it "with . 
| ſucceſs will have pleaſure i in it. It may be faid of | 


a contempt of metaphyſics what i is faid of a con- 


. 


tempt of women, or of poetry, that it indicates 


ſome unſucceſsful attempt to an intimacy, or 2 
uns entre enj ed the pleaſure they: afford, 8. 


2 3 


Ir i is a weak charge viokight againſt metaphy= 


fies e on account of the many Atange errors philo- 
| ſophers 
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philoſophy. | It is unfair to viſit the ſins of the | 
one upon che other. . OT 


„ * 
1 
* 


fophers of this kind 19 8  promlged. "Were a 
the falſe criticiſm and bad Poetry « colleded; the 


: hiſtories written without "diſcernment or bill, 


and all the theories in phyſics; though each of 


theſe ſubjects can afford failures as enormous ag 
may be found in metaphyſics, yet can. this in no 


manner derogate from criticiſm, poetry, or natural 


, 7 ? « „ * S 8 -; 7 7 * 
9 3 2 
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Tri is 1 intention of every; one e who ales on 


theſe matters to clear, away the errors that big 


predeceſſors have left, or may have caſt upon the 


ſubject, and it is mine likewiſe. To this end it 


is the purpoſe of the following eſſay to ſet aſide 


matter, as being one great ſource. of confuſion. 


The ideal ſyſtem is accounted an hypotheſis un 
ſupported by facts. I adopt it from an opinion 
that it is the only ſyſtem « of metaphyſics 4 that con» 
tains nothing hypothetical and give it my ſup» 

port 
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port FRET of. the modeſty, of its. pretenſious ; 
neyer outſtepping experience, and remaining in 


ignorance and doubt e this fails, 


„Ant feat nend . very contrary to the opi- 
nion of the generality, as well of ſuch as philoſo- 


phize as thoſe who'do not; and it is uſually re- 


jected. by both with great diſdain, But though 


the generality concur in adopting the opinion of 


the exiſtence of matter, it muſt be noticed, that 
it is adopted by the philoſophical and by the po- 


pular part on very different grounds. The popu- 


lar part adopt a material world merely from the 


evidence of ſenſation. The ideal ſyſtem explains 


the nature of their ſenſations, and their objecti- 
ons ariſe from an ignorance of the ſubject. 


No arguments therefore can be addreſſed to them 
until they become acquainted with the nature of 
the queſtion debated. When thoſe ſee the philo- 


ſophical part whom they were wont to regard as 


tke patrons of their own opinions, making ſuch 


large 


8 . 
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Jars” — to the idee! ſyſtem as why do 
make, and even+(fome at leaſt) acknowledgirly 
that the material world cannot be proved with 
the full evidence they are accuſtomed to expect, 
it ought to make the popular part a' little Teſs 
dogmatical than they are apt to be. Dr. Prieſt- 
ley allows that the Idealiſts have a negative on 
the exiſtence of matter, and reduces it to a mere 


| probability. This is a candid. in a Mate- 


2 


rialiſt. 3 BE 266 331 . F 


A PURSUIT of the beſt philofophy ec at gt 


riance the mental and material world. The 
 diſlimilarity gave riſe to the notion of a pre- 


| eſtabliſhed harmony by which M ind and Matter 


went in concurrence, without any mutual action 


one upon the other. Dr. Reid and his followers, | 
although ſenſible of the contrary nature of matter 


and our ideas of it, reject this harmony without 


intermediate connexion, and contend for a uHion 
of the Material World with our minds in 2. - 


intuitive 


intalave way. Ic is nn FOOTY that 

| theſe philoſophers ſhould. deny the exiſtence. of 

| "that world we diſcover by our feelings, and raiſc 
up a new one that has * reſemblance to OOF. of 
our ſenſations. . 


FO. * 2 
a 


51. RIB flakes his + phitoophy on certaiti 
| conceptions being in the mind which are neither 


ſenſations nor ideas. I would propoſe ( ſays 
« he) an experimentum crucis by which the ideal 


& ſyſtem muſt ſtand or fall, and it brings the - 
40 matter to a fhort iſſue. Extenſion, figure, 


ic motion, may any one, or all of them, be taken 
4 for the ſubject of this experiment. Either they | 
& are ideas of ſenſation, or they are not. If any 
te one of them can be ſhewn to be an idea of 
c ſenſation, or to have the leaſt reſemblance to 
ce any ſenſation, I lay my hand upon my mouth, 
« &c,” Inquiry, p. 108. 
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Nor only the Scotch philoſophers, but many 
others, among whom are Cudworth, Harris, and 


the 
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the excellent Dr. Prige,, are, of 01 


mind is filled with conceptions which bee 


their way by any inlet from without, and a 
on ly awakened. in us by the objects of out-ſenſes 
in, a ſupernatural way 3; and that it is amon 
TEA. to look yy An of the, external 


meas cn — the ide af exe 
tenſion, figure; and motion 3 and chink ir nor 
ö mc to e them to K ee 


* » 
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7 7 
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Ke tele ſyſtem | is very rd oy 
plain philoſophy ; ; but Dr. Prieſtley, of all others, 


is che man that has introduced the moſt con- 


fuſion i into this portion of learning. With News 
ton” $ philoſophical laws ; perpetually i in his fight, 
no one has gone more contrary to 924 tenor. 
The diſtinct natures of the ideal and "material 
world he has confounded in one, even while he 


ailows them to be diſtin, As an Immaterialiſt, 


be 
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a1 df mental ny But a1 he appears” a Ma. 
terialiſt ſo ſincere, chat from Matter thus made, 

| he produces Mind. He ſupports the opinion er | 

| an external world like that of Deſcartes, where 


that his Theory has been too careleſsly | con- 


extenſion is the ſubſtratum. But Dr. Prieftley's 
Matter does not conſiſt of extenſion only, but of 
centers of repulſion and attraction; and neither 
does it yet conſiſt in centers, nor in powers of 
attraction and repulſion, but in divine agency. 


I will not anticipate the account of theſe opi- 
nions, which will come in their proper place. | 


It need only be obſerved, that the various no- 


tions the Doctor has taken up in the courſe of . 


his writing, when enumerated, ſufficiently ſhew 


kidered, and too * ſent abroad, 
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on. THE 


NATURE AND EXISTENCE | 


0 A | 


MATERIAL WORLD. 
HERE have been many ſubjects 
ſtarted by philoſophers, which, from 
their nature, are incapable of diſ- 


cuſſion ; and there are others ſo entangled 
with the prejudices and paſſions of the dif- 
putants, that the moſt clear and deciſive ar- 


: gumentation can never bring the world to a 


unity of opinion concerning them. This 
B däaauueſtion 


2 

queſtion on the nature and exiſtenee of mat- 
ter, though certainly terminable, we may 
venture to 1eckon amongſt thoſe ſubjects of 
controverſy that will never be decided, but 
are deſtined to be handed down from gene- 
ration to generation as points of contention to 8 
exerciſe the ſpleen and ingenuity of men. 
Yet every one who takes up a weapon in the 
quarrel will not only think, as well as I do, - 
that it is poſſibly terminable, but that the 
party whoſe cauſe he ſuſtains actually has the 
advantage. Combatants in philoſophy, like 
combatants in war, conceal the injuries they 
have received in the conteſt, and claim the 
victory. Not many of the partizans are ac- 
quainted with the real ſtate of the engage- 
ment; and amongſt the chiefs, a candid ac- 
knowledgment of a defeat is not oftener prac- | 
tiſed in philoſophical than in national differen- 
CES, 


TR 


3 
Tut preſent queſtion concerning a Ma- 
| terial World is attended with peculiar dificul- 
Whatever doctrine we adopt, we ſhall | 
55 it followed by ſuch improbable conſe- 
quences, as muſt render either alternative 
almoſt incredible; inſomuch, that not many 
will have the berdineſs to admit fully either 
the exiſtence of matter, or to deny it firmly. 
Scepticiſm; which is the common refuge of 
feeble and irteſolute minds; will moſt probably 
be the portion of the generality of "thoſe who 
dare venture on a diſcuſſion of the preſent 
ſubject. Such as, from different habits of 
ſtudy, may not diſcover the difficulties of this 
gueſtion;-but readily embrace their opinion and 
defend it ſturdilyz i ate, perhaps, the greateſt 
number even Of ſpeculative: men. But tf uch 
careleſſneſs, however eaſy it may render the 
poſſeſſor, is not deſirable; ſuggeſting; as it does 
to thoſe who. perceive it, a doubt leaſt they 
2 T Ra: 


We 


themſelves be in the ſame condition. Though i 
truth is only to be eſtimated by the good which 


accompanies it, yet by habitual purſuit it be- 
comes itſelf an ultimate good ; and a moderate 


advantage is not, in the practice of the world, 
regarded as an equivalent for a deception of the 
judgment. Therefore this enquiry, giving riſe 
to doubts and ſuſpicions, will need no 0 E 
apology with hardy minds for rouſing them to a 


vexatious purſuit,, than its containing grounds 


for a reaſonable diſtruſt of their 1 _ 5 


ſophical axio ms. + vo e 51H 


| Tross, who are fo puſillanimous as to prefer 
quictneſs with. error, toareſearch that may brin 8 


the exiſtence of their world into danger, I need 
ſcarcely conjure to avoid: the threſhold of meta- 
phyſics, and not dare to prophane her myſteries 


with eyes unpurged and unenlightenet. 
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1 0 Tux difficulties that cover this ſubject ariſe, | 
with many other evils, from the preſumption of 
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man. Not content with the ample range that 
Nature ſets open to him, he muſt needs pry into 
her ſecret doings, and attempt to diſcover by 
what means ſhe ſets us and our whole machine in 
motion. Not ſatisfied with the ſcent of the roſe, 
or with its beauty, our curioſity « craves to know 
the primary cauſe by which it looks ſo fair, and 
ſmells ſo ſweet. The philoſophic, as well as the 

vulgar, bave been led into the purſuit of this 
ſtrange fancy. But this is a chimera which no 

acuteneſs or perſeverance will ever reach; and 

UH may be ranked among thoſe reſearches that ren- 

der the labours of ingenious : men the ridicule of 
others leſs wiſe than themſelves. 

ALTHOUGH there is a natural impoſſibility of 
obtaining any knowledge of original cauſes, yet, 
from a ſuperficial and popular view, we are be- 

5 | „ . trayed 
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| trayed into the belief that our faculties do reach 


to ſomewhat of this kind. In ſpeaking of our ſen⸗ 
ſations and their objects, when we aſſert that a 
table is ſmooth, ſuch a field green, or the water 


of ſuch a brook cold, we allude to feelings that 


are common to mankind, and ſimilar in all. 
While we ſpeak only of the agreement of our. 


| ſenſations with thoſe, which others feel, we are 


clear and explicit in our opinions; but the 
ſource of all the confuſion incident to this ſubject. 


gl we «He that ſuch a thing is cold, and 


ſuch another green, we ſpeak not only of what 


and ſimilar to our ſenſations. The terms apply 


equally to the properties of bodies, and to the 
impreſſions they make upon our feelings. But a 


diſſimilarity is preſently diſcovered between the 


9 and the qualities i in watter that give 


riſe 


- 


double meaning theſe expreſſions have, is the | 


we feel, but of extern⸗ 1 qualities correſpondent | 
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riſe to them. When the objects of one ſenſe are 


| miſrepreſented, we go to be more accurately in- 


formed of the nature of the property by the in- 
formation of ſome other organ. From this point $ 


ve leave the province of fact, and go in ſearch of 


cauſes ; but ſtill expecting to find the reaſon of 


the phenomenon in the ſtructure and powers of 


matter. Here is the beginning of all the ſad ad- 


ventures that have befallen in this fairy land. 
The remains of many a tall metaphyſical knight- 
errant are ſtrewed about, declaring their miſ- 


chance, and admoniſhing us to ſhun the like fate. 


The ſingularity of ſome diſcoveries we make on 


our entrance into the ſubject, entice us farther 
on; but the errors and laughable doctrines the 


reſearch has occaſioned, ſhould make us proceed 


' with fear and trembling. Logic and imagination 


are blind directors. Nothing can be done but to 
purſue Nature through all her changes from one 


fenſe to another: if our ſight deceive us, we muſt 
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meer to the touch; but if intelligence can be 
3" gained no where ; if we can neither hear, ſee, 
nor feel the world we are in ſearch after, our 
caſe is deſperate, and we muſt remain in utter 
darkneſs as to-its exiſtence. The inferences 
of reaſon are idle here. PE 
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Tux exiſtence of matter being a queſtion of 
fact, and as ſuch certainly not beyond the reach 
of our faculties, we might have ſome hope of 

Ll arriving at the end of this diſpute, were it not 
covered with innumerable difficulties ; ſome en- 
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tailed on it from habits of thinking natural to us, 3 
but more and greater from thoſe who have at- : 
tempted todiſentangle it. It is a caſe that phy- 
ſicians of eminence have ſent out of their hands, 
not- only with the evils with which it came to 
| them, but with new injuries from improper treat- 

ment. By the miſapplication of reaſon, it has 
not always been _—_ as a point of fact to be 

decided 
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M 
decided only by the experience of ſenſation, but 


has ſometimes been accounted a queſtion deter- 
minable by pure n, without the . 


Tus is not the miſtake of former more bar- 


barous times only, but of thepreſent philoſophi- 
cal age. The clear evidences of ſenſe are diſ- 


claimed, and the diſpute is carried to a diſtance 


from the legitimate teſts of truth, where the 
creatures of imagination are received as the 


proper ty pes and genuine information of exiſt- 
ences. We cannot expect the queſtion to be 
determined, till it is ſet upon true ground. The 
proper ſources of information muſt be diſcovered, 
and the falſe rejected. Till this be done, the 


debate will be carried on in the dark. 


* 


THE phenomena of nature; their agreement 


and diſagreement, and the order in which they 
5 1 are 


10 


are connected, conſtitute the whole circle of our 


knowledge. The truth or falſity of every affir- ö 
mation determinable by our faculties, is decided 


either directly by Perception, or indirectly by 


the inferences of Reaſon. There is no other way 


by which we can attain truth than by theſe two: 


they each have their proper province; and it is 
of importance that we underſtand when we ought 
to employ Reaſon, and when Senſation, as the 


teſt of truth. Miſtakes made here (and notorious: 


miſtakes are made) occaſion great error and con- 


fuſion : but by conſidering the nature of Percepti- 


on and Reaſon, and what kind of information we 
are to expect from each, the danger may be avoid- 
ed, which others leſs cautious have fallen into. 


IT has been uſual to oppoſe the faculties of 


Perception and Reaſon to the no ſmall diſadvan- 
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————— 


any idea that is preſent in the mind; and ü 
the knowledge of 3 


* This word is uſed to expreſs the knowledge of 
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tage of the former, and with much undue com- 


pliment to the latter. It is very juſtly we deter- 


mine our dignity by the extenſiveneſs of the rea- 


exertion, the experience of ſenſation would be 
unprofitable, The perceptions which paſs through. 
the mind, inſtead of ſinking uſeleſsly into oblivi- 
on, are treaſured up; and from thence Reaſon 


can ſee into futurity, and is capable of avoiding 
evils ere they approach, and of intercepting ad - 


vantages which otherwiſe. = MR nat have * | 


J 


obtained. 


Fo excellent a faculty as this, operating in an 
unknown and wonderful manner, may eaſily be 


os 


miſtaken for a divinity within, us. The novice 


who has been too much empl oped i in attending to 
the world without him, to have obſerved the in- 
teriour progreſs of his mind, and gradual open- 
ing and growth of this faculty we call Reaſon, 


when 


* 


12 


en it at laſt draws his aten tds no wonder 

that he is ſurprized to find himſelf in poſſeſſion. | 

of a thing ſo ſtrange and noble; and he natura ly 
concludes, that it has always been as perfect as 
when he found it, with many other whimſical 

opinions concerning its nature. Pleaſed and flat- 
tered with the ſubject of his praiſes, ak _ on 
without end or meaſure. 
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. NoTHiNnG is ſo common as to hear this fa- | 
culty treated as though it were a ſomewhat celeſ- - 
tial. Eyery day we perceive it abſurdly account- 
ed an arbitrary energy; an active, voluntary | 
power of the ſoul. But this, with every other 
part that forms the fabric of the mind, ſtupend- 
ous as it may appear when reared up and arranged | 
in order, will undoubtedly be found to be built 

by the travail and induſtry of the ſenſes, It is a 
curious bee-hive, and the materials of which it is 
compoſed are extracted from numberleſs ſources. 
Though 
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Though we may not be able to find in the com- 
Pleat ſtructure, the origin from whence AH the 
little particles, of which it is compsſed, came; 


we may nevertheleſs be certain that it was raiſed 
without enchantment, and was put one piece to 


another by ſmall degrees, and by a mechanical 
progreſs. But the panegyrical manner of treating 


the mind. will occaſion much prejudice. againſt 
opinions like-thoſe which, tho? ſimple and rea- 
ne, np derogate fr from our nn aignity. 


Ir! is the peculiar charatieriſhi of the Rv Hel 


of Senſation and Perception, to be clear, dehnite, | 


indubitable, and what j is commonly called ſelf- 
evident. There is no appeal to any thing beyond, 


| for it is, in its nature, ultimate. To perceive, is 
to have a perfect knowledge e of that ;Which-i is the 
ſubject of POR, 1 dontage 


Tus objects that are preſented to our Riſes; 


and the ideas chat ariſe in our r indy, are perceived | 
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neceſſarily; and we have no power to alter ſuch- 

perceptions in any manner whatſoever, but muſt 
receive them as we find them. On touching 
a rock or a tree, or lopking on a field, or at the | 
ſky, we underſtand the exiſtence of theſe things 6: 
completely. When we think on them while they 
are abſent from our ſenſes, we are then convin- 
ced only of the exiſtence of the _ and not 
of the objects which they, repreſent. 1 cin 190 1 


RAS has been A to be a faculty Ay! 
which we can diſcover unknown, truth from Cir- 
eumſtances premiſed. But this i is a definition that 
is not only imperfect, but one that will be pt to 
lead us into the popular error, a vague notion, 
that the determinations of Reaſon : are the acts E. 
a faculty deciding after an intuitive manner: that 
they are not pointed out by any other guide, but 
proceed from what we may call the innate wiſ- 
dom and good ſenſe of the faculty : and, in ſhort, 
that 
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that: Reafon poſſeſſing a prophetic nature, is chat 


ſublime faculty we are accuſtomed: to call it. 


Thus we ſet up Reaſon with the glory of a 


monarch ; and, like the paraſites of other kings, - 
not content that it ſhould poſſeſs a, delegated _ 


power, we contend for a dignity inherent and 


urderived. . __ Py 1 5 
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5 RY it is very. nia for fuch AS cb no 
further into the nature and operations. of their, 


minds than is neceſlary to the ordinary occupa- 


tions and ſtudies of life, to form ſome notions of 


this ſort; but that nothing can be worſe 
founded than theſe are, will eafily be. diſ- 


cerned, by attending to the progreſs. of our 

Reaſon; its foundation in the experience 
which Senſation and Pererptins affords; in 
what manner the principles or rules of Judg- 
ment, that entirely govern its deciſions, are 


obtained; | and how vain and able are its con- 


cluſions, 5 
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Gutes, when it enges to decide without a 
thoſe n iples of ane | 
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: POOR ala of * and abſträtt- 


ed ideas, or as they are called ideas of reflection, 
are the ground and ſubje& of all reaſoning. 


However noble our reaſon may be, the facts 


upon which it is, employed are unſubſtantial; or 


groſs and earthly beings and what is ſtill more 
degrading, it muſt give judgment according to 
laws which it does not make, and utter what is 
not ſuggeſted by its own ſagacity. Experience | 
is its guide; and Experience, doubtleſs, is a 
creature that muſt for ever grovel with its noſe 
to the ground ; and yet Reaſon is a blind wretch 
that cannot go without = - 2 
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Tres act of reaſoning is the application of a 


pre- eſtabliſhed rule, by which a concluſion is 
| —_ out as neceſſarily conſequent to certain 


pre» 


| 7 
| its The circumſtances premiled.2 are eicher 
| facts of ſenſation, or of ideas; and the principle 
"= judgment by which the concluſion is, deſcribed 
| or pointed out, is formed from the reiterated con- 
junction. of the premiſed facts with the conſequent "2 
circumſtance. When we perceiye a man of a | 
fierce and violent temper, affected with anger on 
account of ſome injury that has been offered to 
him, we conclude he will offend his enemy when 
an opportunity ariſes. Tf we know the injured 
perſon to be timid, and actuated by feat 6f the 
danger that may accrue to himſelf from commit- 
ting violence, or poſſeſſed with a contempt of 
dim by whom he has been offended, or governed 
by religious principles of forbearance ; we then 
infer ſuch actions as have been known to flow 
from theſe ſeveral principles, according to wer 
diſpoſit tion and views of the perſon offended. 


Arran the "WER manner we reaſon upon the 
phyſ cal properties of bodies. A rock that is im- 
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the weight of the rock The weight of a piece 

ob metal, and the force of a certain quantit 2 
gunpowder being known, the diſtarice to nch | 
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1 thoſe inflances of de on CA and 
moral ſubjects the proceſs is the ſame. The 
foundation or ſubject is ſome ſenſible or ideal 

fact; and it is ſufficiently obvious that the rule : 
or principle which direQs us to the circumſtance | 
inferred muſt needs be formed and eſtabliſhed by 
experience; or, in other words, by a ſeries of e ex · 


periments the fact which we foretel has been o 
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conjoined with the preceding ones, that we con · | 
clude them to be connected i in their nature. 4 = | 


1 1118 exereiſe of reaſon, in complicated, fub- 
jects to a careleſs eye may appear arbitrary ; Y 
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but how inſtantaneous ſoever its deciſions be, 
we may not heſitate to aſcribe it to the ſane 


regular progreſs which we ſee takes place when 
i the ſubject is comprehended with eaſe aud clear» 
= neſs. In our judgments concerning the actions 
of men it cannot be doubted that the maxims 


by which we are guided, whether we have been 
taught them by others, or have learned them 
from experience in life, are founded. upon reite- 


rated facts; and that according to the number 
of precedents the maxim will be more or leſs 
ſtable, and our n dubious or inevitable. | 


17 there be one ching more 12 than 
another, it is the attempt to ſpeculate where ex- 
perience affords no light. It is in this we learn 
the blindneſs and imbecillity of Reaſon, and find 
that we are poſſeſſed of no power that can diſ- 


cover, from known circumſtances, unknown. 


* without the aid of ſome more unerring | 
C 3 | director. 
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0 mere tricks of logic. 
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ditector. The ſuppoſition: that we are able to do 


this, was the origin of all the logical and meta- 


phyſical follies of the monkiſh ages; and it has. 


required the efforts of many great men to over- 
throw what they had reared, Even in theſe en- 
lightened times, ſo much of the evil yet remains, 
that every philoſophical trifler will pretend to de- 
monſtrate a thouſand matters that are clearly be- 
yond the reach of our faculties, and of a nature 


ſo contrary to our's, that our minds are intirely 


incapable of receiving any knowledge of them. 


| On: hearing an ignorant enthuſiaſt tranſgrefling : 


in this way, we can allow ourſelves to be amuſ- 
ed; but to ſee men of genius and ſuperiour abi- 
.lities buſied in the ſame manner, we muſt lament 
che talents thus unluckily miſguided. Our coun- 
tryman, the celebrated Dr. Clarke, will ever be 
a ſufficient proof (and I fear not the laſt) ho W 
futile are all attempts to diſcover en by the 
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Tur time has Wen When M lung 4 us 4 
sifm, many magical feats were performed; J bid- 
den things were brought to tight, a and Nature 
Was compelled to unfold” her myſteries.” 5 But 
the ſeaſon is now paſt, The Idol that was ved 
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pl EF to hold council with the Gods has become dumb, 


and will no more utter à priori the ſecrets of 
the world. We muſt now creep on from fact 
to fact, and obtain our knowledge by! means 
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- "FROM the preceding obſervations i it is iner 
obſervable, that real poſitive truth can be diſcos 
vered by Senſation or Perception alone 3 and that 
the very nature of . reaſon implies es contingency; 
The deciſions of Reaſon ever relate to ſome cite 
cumſtance or fact which has not yet happened; 
or if it is in being, its exiſtence does not appear. 
| To give perfect evidence of actual abſolute ex- 
0 ſence is the exeluſiye province of Senſation 
e * 3 1 
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and. Perception, _ Tbe certainey which experi- 
ence giyes to our reaſoning, i is ſufficient to war- 


rant our moſt unlimited confidence i in it. None | 


will ever doubt, that on putting his hand to a 
flame, it will be ſcorched, and that he will re- 
ceive 2 painful ſenſation; but the reaſoning de- 


clares ths, thing has not yet happened. When 


the contingent circumſtance i is arrived, Reaſon 
ir then paſt, and has given place to Senſation, , 
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TRERE are no ſubjects on which Reaſon wn 5 


Perception can be employed that are not com- 


prehended in one of theſe. three claſſes : they are 
either ſimple phenomena, material or ideal z the 


agreement or diſagreement, equality or inequality 
among theſe phenomena; and the order in which 
they are connected. | 


In the firſt claſs are compriged all the propor- 


ties of bodies, and of ideas, which conſtitute their 


nature, 
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5 are deduced Wich did not 9 5 differ.” 
| 188 | ence js in the (certainty of the one, and the . 
* | ö 5 tingeney of the other. The one points out trun 
1 | really exiſting ; ; the other, truth which either 
may have exiſted, or is not yet i in being. The 
rules by which problems afe ſolved, are aids by 
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which the mind r may  comptehend different ſeries, 
and diſcern how the concluſion correſponds wick 


the given circumſtances, or in what proportion 
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Tas third cla, tompretiginding all the o 7 peräti- 
N ons of phyſical and moral nature, is the N 
1 field of reaſoning. In all things animdte or inanf- 


mate, we ee changes perperually t aking plac +" 
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with infnite variety, yet not without order; 


for we obſerve” the f ſame combinations of circum- 
ſtances frequently return. The obſervatih of 
fuch conjoined ſeries forms in our minds an 
idea of the great chain of. cauſes and teu. 
Thoſe 
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Ea, of Wals. All known bodies gravi- 
tate toward a center; we therefore” ogy 
conclude 'that-'all bodies whatſoey 

| gravitating property.” All men love that vey 
is pleaſant, and abhor that which is painful; and 
from thence we account theſe to be laws by which 
an minds muſt be governed. In ſuch-combina- 
tions, the precteding circumſtance is termed the 
Efficient; and is ſaid to poſſeſs a power of alter 
ing the ſubject whereon it act. The changes 
which are produced on the conjoining the 
Efficient with its 8 are nominated the 
Effect. ob ein 0%: ma Ne ni l 
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Tus phenomena of nature are ſo nunierous; 

and the principles which come in play at the 
ſame time, ſo intermingled, that Reaſon has 
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of. accayming For motion withqut vacuity has 
ariſen from an erroneous notion that matter 
muſt be bounded and ineloſed z. when, by giving 
a5 fies ſrape-to eur fluid tad to the ideal 
pace, he difficulty is . wog b393n02 A 
mg 11 % 234% 7 bifeh 57 uc rt ene 2995 
Ix fluid eee bee | 
= den: which it cauld not expand itſeli, ther 
would be a greater difficulty: to combat. But 
even here v are not without: means of ieſcapls, | 
more gatural than eee interſti-· 
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and expanded, we muſt eonjecture from hence 
whit its” fruQure ſome what reſembles ſpun 
cellular ſubſtances; its ſolid parts elaſtie; ; and 
its cells not abſolutely void, but filled wien 
fluid, bearing the lame propottiva te 
ebe more ſolid parts of our air, 28 ft dees, fl 
ao ee dv und Ni. 
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decreaſes in bulk; the ond parts preſs in upon 


the fluid with which its interſtiees are filed; this * 


being compoſed of ſolid n with cells filled | 


with a yet finer fluid, con contracts likewiſe';/and 


thus, from the diviſibility of matter, we ſhall 
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way derogatory t to its birth — do mmen 
This whim, 1] pawned between light and dark b 
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time is the ſame wwith t 
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Fe Difeufons p. 68. It is well non that 
me of the firſt chriſtian writers have believed infinite 
ace to be an attribute of the Deity.” According to 
r. Clarke, the impoſſibility of annihilating ſpace and 


if enen exiſtence of the Peiu. 
empn ation, . 
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us of Deity, and modern Metaphyſitians 


| have + vod don their heads betore it O 


n aer e a 
de done. His endeavours'- areas ſruitleſ as 

though he made che ſame attempts upon Nibilieys | 
Wuat then is left for him to do, but to conclude 
it to be infinite, eternal, neveſfarily exiſtent, and 
to malt i it e . 112 «204 
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and theſe later ages are notable for the eultiva- 


o much with ouf ridicule: fhoſe ignorant na- 
tions, that have raiſed eee, noxious 
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ion of pure metaphyſics ; yet let us not oppreſs 


4 Ie appears to me 8 Whatetef et be a 
* even in idea, muſt be an attribute of the Deity. 
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| them for their Deitiel. There American, like” 
ol unphilefephfual sage, was guilty of une 

__ paidinable erzor in/adppting-an-ught-Rattes 
ſnake for*his Great Father. eee | 
philoſoptiers, we-ought:to.ſeck, for .oppottunitgt | 
to be candid 3 and: this inſtance of at ny tee Hf 
be found 40 have ſome ground: of .extetuations 
Perhaps at ſome time or other be might hes 
caught this: deity of his with his tai ic his 
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mouth, when ſomething like inßnity, ot eter = 

| nity, might have been ſuggeſted to him, and this . : 

= for a poor ſavage; would be fufficient rags for 
r he conferred upon his reptile, 


= ignorant, hut be 
| rays of ſcience have ſhone upon e our ir heads. 8 


Sixck, in the imaginary realm we have 
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aterial Wo it will Fe ſits ty 
dark a e where we are in danger of miſtaking 
the hobgoblins of metaphyſics for the ſubſtantial 
world we are in ſeareh after, > - * 
c . 1 Impenetrability, is held out by 
the henerility of philoſophers as the genuine 
characteriſtie of matter. This is bringing the 
queſtion upon a ground where i it can be fairly 
debated.· Extenſion without ſolidity is a world 
ſearce worth contending far z but: here if che 


materialiſt gains the point, he is in nn, F 


ſomewhat ſubſtaatial. KR 313 vd an 
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aber indeed. WT to * the. aba | 


tum of. matter, or its fundamental property 5 


for, by it'all the other properties exiſt. With- 


out theſe the other qualities could not act, or 


could not even be conceived to exiſt ; they being 


no more than modi fications of ſolid matter, ope- 


rating after different ways. It may not be im- 
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only another ſpecies of feeling, and do büt differ 


from the power diffuſed over the furface of our 


bodies in this particular ; by means of our | Gogets 
we can only diſcern: the properties: of hardneſs, 


roughneſs, heat, and certain others, When by the 
ny Sa; not ily e e 


unge 


as by the ee She feeling Sour, 4 
ſweet, bitter, and the various taſtes that are 
made known to our palates, are erer referted 
to the different modifications of bodies, as the 
immediate cauſe of ſuch ſenſations. | The ſcents 
alſo which we feel are conſtantly referred ts the 


fame cauſe. Likewiſe in the phenomena of 


founds, there is no difficulty in conceiving that 
they are occaſioned by the preſſure of air upon 
1 ä F : \ ? 5 our 
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Tan ede chat bodies make upon the 
eye do not feel to us as the effects of any thing 
ſolid; and it is only by ſome attention that we 
underſtand a folid or tangible matter is neceflary 
to the phenomena of viſion. Solidity never aps 
pears to the eye; but by certain ſigns, corre- 
ſponding with other properties diſcoverable by 
the touch, we learn to know the tangible pro- | 

perties by ſight. If the appearances to the eye 
be not followed by the proper correſponding feel- - 
ings, we account them falſe affe&ions of the 


organ ; and there are many inſtances where the 


eye is thus deceived, but very few in which the 
feeling gives falſe information. From the con- 
ſtant authenticity of the touch it becomes the 
teſt of truth to the ſight. When our organs are 
in a proper ſtate; whatever we ſee ſuppoſes E 
E 3 matter 


matter that is tangible. By a little progreſs in 
_ optics, we learn, that the whole phenomena of 
ſight are occaſioned by particles of ſolid matter 
reflected from the ſurfade of bodies upon the. 
. nerve of the eye; and were they not ſolid or 
tangible, the ſenſations of light and colours 
would not be cauſed. Thus we ſee all our ſen- 
ſations are occaſioned by a ſolidity of matter; 
and that the difference of the ſenſations ariſe 
from a different modification of bodies operat- | 
ing upon our ſeveral organs. 


* * 


. W mult be the 4 hold of 
: Materialiſm, and the place where all its par- 
tizans muſt make their ſtand. They have been 
driven from all the other modes of ſenſation, ſo 
muſt take refuge under that of feeling, and 
their cauſe will depend upon its fidelity and 
ſupport. I am of opinion, there is no conſiſtent 


ſcheme of Materialiſm but this, where ſolidity | 


2 


33 


is made the ground of the hypotheſis. Take | 
it away, and the world around us will diſſolve, 


and leave not a wreck behind. Beyond. it all 


is unimaginable chimera, where the moſt inge 


. nious can only blunder in better terms thay m_ 
moſt, e 


7 


"Ha the philoſopher meets with _— dif- 


ficulties. Whether he turns to the right hand | 
or to the left, he finds myſteries to be gorg'd by : 


| thoſe Who are determined to be Materialiſts, 


before they can be admitted as orthodox. The 


one of two doctrines is ſubmitted to our 
choice ; either the infinite diviſibility of matter, 
or the hypotheſis of monads or uniform parti- 
cles, which form the foundation of matter, and 
which are themſelves indiviſible. 


THERE ſeems leſs faith required to adopt the 


former than the latter of thoſe doctrines; though 


11 the 


the difficulties that at the real infiite Ari 
ſibility of matter have generally occaſioned phi £ 
loſophers to give it up, and have recourſe to 
indiſcerptible particles. Every thing we ſee 

around, leads us to conclude, that matter is dis 
' viſible without end; : and if we judge fairly of | 
what we experience, we muſt believe that this 
is a conſtant property of matter. A All the bodies 
we know are compoſed of parts ſeparable from 
each other. Stone or mould may be ſeparated | 
and divided till it becomes ſo ſmall as to elude 
our touch and our ſight ; and when it has 
paſſed beyond the ſphere of our ſenſes, we pur- 
ſue it in imagination with a natural impoſſibility 
of ever reaching a point. of diminution fo ex- 
treme, as to be incapable of any further divi- 5 
ſion. However it be divided, it muſt ſtill be 
poſſeſs'd of Extenſion; and therefore muſt be 
compoſed of parts, for parts are ever implied in 
Extenſion. It is ſaid we may go on thus di- 


viding | 


Hnity means, but we may. iſco ver an expreſs 
contradition in the idea of inſinite div iſibility; 
and whenever we attempt to be explicit in the 
terms we uſe, the abſurdity becomes evident. 
We ſay that there is a perpetual. tendency to a 
point of diminution; and yet we believe that 
no ſuch. point exiſts: that by diyiſibility, matter 
is continually approaching to an end; yet has 
no.end : that the ſmalleſt "particle of earth has 
A many parts as the earth, or even as the whole, 
univerſe. This is indeed a difficulty; and if 
abſolute contradiction be the teſt of poſſibility, 
we may, without heſitation, pronounce this 
anne to bs, ene e ig 
nitfor zi 30 219710 lg 390 12 
How chen are we at Vie anheben | 
| 128 diviſibility of bodies, neither can we diſen- 
tangle it from the abſurdity that connects with 
it. Shall we imagine that matter is no more 
fot | E 4 than 


than an illuſion ane at dps | 
ſenſation ? I apprehend that few:will-be-wilting*t - 
to be quit of gteater abſurdities at ſo dear | 
rate. | Beſides,” whatevef' this ſuppoſition may 
be, Matter muſt not be et Ups till it can no 
| kph maintain its ande. TID 3605 vat 2.00 
JJ nies is, 2 180 
To avoid the aifculey, aper eee this 
| unceaſing divifibility of matter 'philofophers 
adopt the theory of indiviſible atoms! Thefs 
they do not hold to be indiviſible from their 
minuteneſs, but on account of their conſtituent 
hardneſs. © Such monads muſt ſtill neceſſurily bs 
poſſeſs d of extenſion, and conſequently of ima | 
ginary parts, ſo that they are ſtill dwifidle in 
ſuppoſition; but the ſupporters of this doctrine 
inſtitute a ſort of declaratory act, by which 
atoms, like the parliament of England, ate fai@ . 
to poſſeſs a power, which in no caſe can be 
employ d. They cannot be diveſted of: exten * 
: Gong 


this hypotheſis. A we perceive matter to be 


10 power what er U cbosdüag b digs 
vine) can deprive them of this unity, or male 


any alteration in their figure or ſige. 
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Tun is another difficulty, of a nature ſimilar. 


to the infinite diviſibility, which is evaded by 


ſeparable, and that this ſeparation might pro- 


ceed to infinity, were not philoſophers to put a 


ſtop to ſo unreaſonable a proceeding of nature z 
which they are compreſſible; and this likewiſe 
would proceed to infinity, were it not for the 


doctrine of infinitely. hard particles. There is 


no ſpecies of matter known, that is not ſubject 


to compreſſion by the application of ſuſſicient 


force; or that is ſufficiently ſolid to exclude all 
interſtice or vacuity. Whatever body is 


u enough to have all pores filled up, is 
on | neceſ- 
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| neeeſſrily dale tobe ena its les dai ar 
ſuperior power; and in compreſſion 


ties will decreaſe only in proportion to che ſalid 


parts. Thus by the operation of an: increaſing. 
power, the world may be reduced in bulk ad 


infinitum without. ping. ** ſmalleſt approsch 
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the ee in e 
to the ſize of a ericket- ball? and whas mite 


his terror when he perceives: the diminution 

proceed till the whole is fled beyond the ſphero 

of his ſenſes? will he not _ nee 

9 darling of his thoughts, Menne 92 
ne e 

The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air, and . 4 0. 

of Then turn his ey & and weep.? ppw__n ; Lag 0 
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This, camproſibility will as effeQually e 
him of his world, as though Berkeley ſhould 
come with the power of annihilation, and like 
a deſtroying demon, ſnatch it from beneath his 
© feet. A world reduced to the bulk of a K- 
worm's egg is not his, according to the fond 
ideas he has framed of it; his world is inca- 
pable of ſuch mortifying diminution, and is 
Tm. cherung, and ſublime. „ 


'Tars compretiibilite-oip be prevented only 
by atoms, conſtituted naturally impregnable to 
any power whatever. But it muſt be obſerved, : 
that this doctrine of monads is an hypatheſis 
adopted in oppoſition to nature, However 
uſeful it be, it is unſupported by any fact or 
experience, We ought to judge of matter 
only by what we learn concerning it, of bodies 
| fit to become the ſubjects of experiment and 
| *» analyſis, The properties that we thus find 

can 
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ean alone be admitted as authentic; 3 0 thoſe. 
that'are found in all bodies, muſt be received 
as general properties of matter. Every known 
body i is diviſible and porous; therefore we ought 
to account matter in dane bs cafe : compreliile _ 9 5 


— 


Fn o the phenomena of heat and cold, Dr. 
| Prieftley infers, that the conſtituent particles of 
| bodies are not in contact, but remain detached 
from each other; but granting the hypotheſis 
of monads, it does not appear that the pheno- 
mena will bear this inference. If light and 

| heat enter a piece of matter, we are only to 
conclude that it is porous. It ſeems extremely AD 
violent, to conclude from thence, that the 
parts of which it is formed touch each other at 
no points. Let us fuppoſe, that the utmoſt. 
compactneſs reſulted from a regular arranges - 
ment of the conftituent particles of matter, 
OO where 


6 
where they were all 0 placed as e res | 
every vacuity; that the compacteſt piece * 
matter known to us, was very far from this de- 
gree of ſolidity; and that flint or geld, or the 
moſt ſolid materials, conſiſt of irregular groups 
of theſe atoms, touching only at certain points, 
and admitting conſiderable interſtices in à unĩ - a 
form manner, throughout the whole maſs. The Pg 
increaſe of bulk of a piece of gold, by means 
of heat, i is eaſily accounted for, by the enlarge | 
ment of the interſtices, without having recourſe ; 
to the ſuppoſition, that no- ſingle e 16 
in contact with another. 0 


Fr Ws may imagine that, by the application 


bol a certain force, this world is reduceable into 


a ſtate fo ſolid and compact, that neither heat 
nor light ſhould find a pore at which they could 
enter; and beyond this, not even divine force 
could produce the ſmalleſt degree of compreſſion. 


This inthe limirgroſeibed by philofophers 4 * 
by che ſame d Arine of infinitely hard particles; 


the divine power is reſtrained in a matter ol 1 
much more importance. | 1e e ee 3s gs 


84 pe 


| ns: the l puts a en the infinite 
divifibilicy of matter, he little dreams of cir». 
eumſeribing the bounds of exiſtence, and cuts. 
ting off_on one hand an infinity of beings, that 
might have been poſſeſſed of the powers of 
ſenſation and happineſs; but ſuch is the con- 
ſequence of conſtituting thoſe impenetrable 
R atoms. However ſmall thoſe original particles 
may be, if we are but able to reach them in 
imagination, we are ready to ſet off for a freſh | 
infinity z and each particle, as we proceed, is 
capable of being a whole univerſe: to a new : 
order of beings. And from all microſcopical 
diſcoveries, we are led to believe that this is 
1 the caſe. But this benevolent idea is 

Hoppe 


habicable re Wu can \behold without 
ſorrow eee enen an 
JE and — | 
| the dread compatſes taken from the armoury of 
netaphyſics, and with the utmoſt ſong Jroid. 
cirdumſcribing the bounds of animated de- 
ing! By che operation; myriads of / worlds 
that blooined in idea wither at once. Germs 
cf new ſyſtems chat were qquickeming Hits 
life, periſh, and again fall back into a ſtate of 
3 Alas ! alas! how lamentable 
is the effect of the human paſſions ! the rage 
of conqueſt will deſolate whole kingdoms; but 
the rage of theory pages eld e 


from 25 into elende. 


Tagen are difficulties wüparshi y connected 
with We" doQtine of external matter, when its 


exi iſtence 


liar mode of ex 


; da eue) are: . Bur 
iſtence, LE ah a its pecus 
Dr. Prieſtley Wc an 3 N dne h 
foundation of the material world. Withe tha 
true ſpirit of philoſophy he depends 5 
fact and experience. We are ignoraatielcthaſa: 

_ conſtituent. particles of matter that are ſaid 
poſſeſs unalterable ſolidity; and he, therefore, 71 
diſclaims the doctrine as theoreticals and of 
tending rather to ſoothe a philoſophical pride, 
than as adding to our Knowledge of nature- 
He finds no inſtance where it can be made 
appear unequiv6cally, that reſiſtance reſults from 


ſolidity, or that bodies do ever come into real 


contact with each other; in which caſe alone, 
ſolidity is of any benefit, But on the other 
hand, many inſtances are brought where the 
phenomena, that were imagined to be produced 
by this ar. are e really performed by certain, 
* | 


: ; 
has not vas Hetifec| the er n | 
but has eee 1 gaht dt h U 
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Tus is à ſevere” blow to the doctrine of af 


external world. Solidity is the chief pillar on 
which it reſts. If this be onte rulned, the Ma- 
terialiſt will be careleſs for the unſubſtantial 
remains. He muſt needs be ſtaggered on per- 
ceiving ſo many caſes where his other ſenſes 
| have miſſed him; but on finding there are in- ; | 
ſtances in which his feeling has deceived him 
likewiſe, he can no longer hold it to be the in- 
fallible teſt of reality he was accuſtomed to te- 
card it. It is indeed a mortification to the 
Materialiſt, to find that when he imagined he 
was admitted to the moſt familiar intimaey 
with nature, that his fingers ſunk into her very 


nnn and that he was in undoubted con- 
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readily acknowle 


other fenſes, but depends upon the touch as upon 5 
a well - tried friend. Will not the Materialiſt, 


when be finds this honeſt facult din op 


with the other traitors, 


deſpair, . and thou —— Whats | 


left for him to do, but like Cæſar alſo, to. fold 1 


his fer ound his Fe and to die wich dive. 
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3 NoTWITHSTANDING ſome inſtances may be 


adduced, where reſiſtance is-- occaſioned by a 
power acting at a diſtance from the ſurfaces of 


bodies, and that the ideas of hardneſs and ſoft- 


nefs' are raiſed without the ſolidity that was 
ſuppoſed conſtituent in matter, and neceſlasy 
to thoſe feelings; yet this may. not deſtroy en- 


tirely his notion of a lomewhat ſubſtantial, ex- 
: iſting 


. 
ifiing in che objects we ſee and feel, We are 


: more ſtaggered than convinced, and areins 
clined to think they are deviations from the 


uſual practice of nature. The 

that prove clearly and uncontrovertab 
there is no ſuch property as this Golidity;. ae. 
cording to the ufual notions concerning it, 22 


derived from the nature of ſenſation. - Theſe 


ſhew not only that there is not, but chat there 


cannot poſſibly be any ſuch a property. 


Bur before we proceed to enquire into the na- 
ture of ſenſation, it may be neceſſary to determine 
upon the meaning and deſcri ption of this property, 
Solidity. As the idea which this term conveys is 
not al ways applied to any identical perception, but 


is the repreſentative of a claſs; ; it is to be ranked as 


an abſtraction of the mind, and 28 ſuch excluded 2 


i by our ſecond maxim, as incapable of conveying 
diſtinct information of any particular property. 
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801151 TY. or iimpenetrability, with ſome means 
that Imaginary degree of hardneſs which they | 


align to che conſtituent parts of bodies 5 but this 


being mere hypotheſis, it cannot be admitted as 


aà juſt deſcription of this property. It can 


mean that quality by which bodies are capasi- 


cauſes of. all the elaſſes of ſenfation are reſolved 


it is in hardneſs that tangibility confiſts, the 
touch becomes the teſt of the other ſenſes, and 
5 the arbiter of the diſpute concerning matter. 


|  Sor1prry cannot be an image of any pro- 
perty or mode of being, but the repreſentation 
of a genus or claſs, applicable to the particulars 
of the claſs, and uſed for the convenience of 


the mind. The term refers conſtantly to hard- | 


neſs, but without inſtancing any particular de- 
gree; for, like every other abſtraction, its for- 


mation depends upon the excluſion of individu- N 


ality. 


69 
ality. Therefore; when weenquire cure ths : 
nature of ſolidity, we muſt have recourſe to ſome 
identical degree of hardneſs, when our concepti ption 
and our reaſoning well be clear and definite. ct 


Tus exiſtence of the Material World depend- 
ing upon Solidity, and this Solidity being no other 
than hardneſs, the diſpute will be brought to a 
ſhort iſſue. By this term we mean to expreſs the 
diſtinguiſhing property. of matter, the internal 
ſtructure of its exiſtence, and indeed every thing | 
we certainly know of the external world, If our 4 
idea of this ſolidity be not a true repreſentation or 
refemblance of this quality as it exiſts in matter, it 
follows neceſſarily that we have no knowledge « of 
the Material World. We then can only ſay that 
our ſenſations are raiſed i in us by ſome power; but | 
if this power bears no ſimilitude to thoſe ſenſa- 
tions, we have no knowledge of its 


Tur different natures of Mind Sk Matter | 


are ſo oppoſite and diſtinct, that neither of them 
1 . poſſeſs 


2 fl 
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©SOLIDITY. or immpenetrability, with ſome means 
that imaginary degree of hardnefs which they: _ 
aſſign to the conſtituent parts of bodies; but this 
being mere hypotheſis, it cannot be admitted as 
a juſt deſcription of this property. It can only = 
mean that quality by which bodies are capaei- 
tated to impreſs organs fitted to ſenſation. The 
cauſes of all the elaſſes of ſenfation are reſolved 
into modifications. of tangible: matter ; and s 
it is in hardneſs that tangibility confiſts, the 
touch becomes the teſt of the other ſenſes, and 
the arbiter of the diſpute ui matte. 


Sorry cannot be an image of any pro- 
perty or mode of being, but the repreſentation 
148 genus or claſs, applicable to the particulars 
of the claſs, and uſed for the convenience of 
the mind. The term refers conſtantly to hard- | 
_ neſs, but without inſtancing any particular de- 
gree; for, like every other abſtraction, its for- 
mation depends upon the excluſion of individu- 
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ality. Therefore, when we enquire concerning the 
nature of ſolidity, we muſt have recourſe to ſome 
identical degree of hardneſs, when our conception 
and our reaſoning will be clear and definite. 


Wo HE exiſtence of the Material World depend- : 
ing upon Solidity, and this Solidity being no other 
than hardneſs, the diſpute will be brought to a 
| ſhort iſſue. By this term we mean to expreſs the 
diſtinguiſhing property of matter, the internal N 
ſtructure of its exiſtence, and indeed every thing | 
we certainly know of the external world, If our 5 
idea of this ſolidity be not a true repreſentation or | 
refemblance of this quality as it exiſts i in matter, it 
follows neceſſarily that we have no knowledge of 
| the Material, World. We then can only ſay that 
our ſenſations are raiſed i in us by ſome power; but 
if this power bears no ſimilitude to thoſe ſenſa- 
tions, we have no knowledge of ite 


Tus different natures of Mind and Matter 
are ſo oppoſite and diſtinct, that neither of them 
5 F z N 


- 


| poſſeſs | 


© poſſcs a ſingle quality in common. Senſation 
jig is the excluſive charaReriſtic of | mind, and 
ſolidity differently modified makes up the va- 
rious properties of matter. Texture and 
figure cannot reſemble the ſenſations they occa- 


ſion; neither can ideas reſemble texture ain 
| Figure. Our knowledge of the external world 
is in ſenſation, but ſenſation cannot reſemble 


1 eb: our ideas of the external world. We may ob- 
1 3 ſerve, that before we begin to reaſon on the 


nature of ſenſation, we make no ſeparation be- 


tween the objects and the ideas raiſed; particu · 


larly in the phenomena of ſight and feeling, | 
The objects ſeem united to the mind, and it 
appears as though we were rather carried for- 


ward to the objects, than that they made an 


impreſſion upon any intermediate organ before 


they reached us. By ſight the mind appears 


preſent to the object, at whatever diſtance it be; 
and by the touch the mind ſeems to be at the 
F ſurface 


aden bes a id of thin 


ject ſelt, It is by experence we learn that. 3 er- 
1 is not an immedi ite act 5 
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from the action of ſomewhat upon our organs; 
and are not attributed to any qualities ſimilar to 
thoſe ſenſations. It ĩs with: greater difficulty we 
admit the perceptions of fight and feeling to be 
produced by mediate or ſecondary eauſes. By 
attention we learn that theſe alſo are impreſſions 
upon our organs, by cauſes different from the 
ideas we perceive. Many more cireumſtances 
concur to undeceiye us in the phenomena of eo- 
Jour than in thoſe of feeling. Colour ſuppoſes 
ſolidity; but we are often deceived in this. F alſe 
affections in the eye raiſe ideas of colour when 
there is . external; and the eye is regarded 
14 NO 
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folid, but on approaching we cannot touch ite 


leſs ſolid than thoſe bodies which are tangible. 
WMherever there is colour we. infer ſolidity, and 


of bodies after different ways; theſe ſtriking upoh 
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as faithful only when it is 
real bodies ; that is; external ſolid 


as in the inſtance of milts, ap; ears lixe fomewhat - 
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This is not a fault, but a perfection in the ſights 
for it is capable of perceiving ſolidity in bodies, 


when it is too ſine to make impreſſion upon our 


feelings. We know that miſts are matter, only 


that it is OO to organs eh 1 ta be 
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Conner! is not any conſtituent: property of 
bodies, but depends upon'a proceſs that ean have 


no ſimilarity to our ideas of colour. Weben ; 


learn that the mind is not carried forward' to the 
object; but that rays of light, imagined to pre- 
ceed from the ſun, are reflected from the ſurfaces / 


the 


leds keeoding't certain en and from 
oceeds to the retina, where, inſtead 
confuſed ſtream of light, it becomes 
tive Picture of the objects that are before us. 
Neither does it end here, nor is perception at this 
we ſuppoſe it to be conveyed, by ſome motion, 
up. the optic. nerve into the ſenſorium, and there 
to become the ſenſation we percieve. Afcer a 
proceſs ſo tedious as this, we naturally decomę 
dubious, We have traced colour through a Va 
riety of ſhapes; from a ſtream of particles to an 
inverted picture; afterwards to vibratory motion, 
| and. we-know not how many other ſhapes it may 
take, before it becomes a ſenſation. We acknow - 
ledge our idea of colour is not like the motion 
of a nerve; that it is not like the configuration 
of particles on the retina; neither does it reſem- 


* ſtream of light, nor any mode. by which 


rays 


"OI nor yet the texture. of 
by which thoſe reflections. are 
can only call it the effect of an unknown cauſe, 
nt by means of foli matter. 0 8 Fan ; 


- TANGIBLE objects have not ſo many cireum- 
ſtances by which we can detect the cheat, 46 
ohzects of fight." An objeRt felt makes but one 
change, that we can diſcover, bef 
tion riſes: but this is ſufficient for our 
Though we are never carried beyond the body to 
a tangible object, as we are to thoſe of ſight, 
yet we are led to'the extremity of our - odio 
and are apt to imagine that perception is per- 
formed there. It is only by the cleareſt evidetic 
that we are convinced the intermediate organs of 
the nerves and brain are abel to feel _— 
as an as to ſee them 


51214 


34 THz. ſenſation of ſolidity is produce by 2 
power of reſiſtance, or that property of matter 
which prevents one body from breaking in upon 
another; and the degree of hardneſs is according 
to the ſtrength of reſiſtance This reſiſtance is 
ſuppoſed to operate upon our bodies by: ſome mo- : 
tion given to the nerves that ſpread over their ſur- 
face; this motion is communicated to the brain, | 
and'the perception is generated ; 3:though in what 
manner it is connected with the nervous motion 
we are utterly ignorant, The ſenſation. of hard- 
neſs that we feel cannot reſemble the vibration 
of the nerve, neither can we imagine it to have 
any analogy to the power of reſiſtance. Our 
ideas of ſolidity therefore, like our ideas of co- 
Jour, are ſimilar to no external property ; and, 
if we muſt needs infer any thing from the facts 
or phenomena of ſenſation, it can be only that 


they are produced by ſome external power; 
but this power, not bearing reſemblance ta 
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va of oaths we muſt remain is ant 
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Tus we fee that the ſdeas received by our 
organs of ſenſation cannot reſemble any external 
matter. Beſides the ideas of taſte, ſmell, ſound, 
colour, and ſolidity, which are the proper im- 
preſſions from their reſpective organs, we receive 
others, by means of the ſight and touch: ſuch as 
roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, heat and cold, by the 


touch; and figure and motion by both ſight and 


feeling. But if the other original ideas reſemble 
not their cauſes, neither do thoſe, which are no 
other than modifications of ſolidity and colour, a 


THe pain of heat and cold ſhews evidently 
enough that matter has no property reſembling 
thoſe feelings. The ſenſation of roughneſs is 
occaſioned by a texture of ſurface, where there 
are a number of points projecting beyond the 
reſt ; 


reſt ; and-ſmoo bneſs, - where the ſurface admits 
of a more uniform impreſſion: both depend upon 
folidity. Figure is diſeerned but imperfectly by 
feeling. We paſs our hands about the objects 
from place to plaogy: and gain what we know of 
1 by the different ſenſations we receive from its 
different parts; and greatly from the knowledge 
vue have of the direction in which our limbs move, 
and the ſpace over which they paſs. But all 


this depends upon different impreſſions of ae 
and could not be without it. | . 


FiGuRE, as we perceive it by fight, is no more 
than different portions of colour, included in 
one perception. Tt is very obvious if individual 
colours repreſent no external property like them- 
ſelves, neither can an aſſemblage of different 
colours, after what manner ſoever it be, reſem- 
ble any diſtinct external property. We diſcern 
no projection by fight; all objects are to the eye 


upon 
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FT 
upon a flat ſuperficies. * Among the vaſt variety 


of a ſingle perception we ſee no teal-diviſions | 
Colours terminating in certain manners make 

different figures to be diſtinguiſhed. ' By the ex- 
perience of the touch we learn to know that ſome 
forms which appear only terminations of colour, 

are bodies actually diſtin& ; and in time, by the 
certain appearances f light and ſhadow, and 
other particulars, we come to know the real 
poſition and form of bodies by ſight. | 


ACCORDING to this reaſoning, it is of little 
conſequence, whether the reſiſtance of bodies 
_ communicates motion to our nerves by contact, 
or by a repulſive power, ating at a diſtance 
from their ſurfaces. The ſenſation is a thing 
equally diſtin from the motion, which ever way 
it be produced. The inſtances where a repulſive : 
| power, acting at a diſtance from the ſurface of 


ok 
eccafions the feeling of hardneſs or ſo⸗ 
Wally 
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duced where wo Such dune au. 1% 
it t e rf e art be Wen " 5 
(Ti wn oceed emen "re we have! 
fragment of that Material World Vbichg ons 5 
the öbject of our ſearch. Vet, even in this eon- 
dition, does Dr. Prieſtly receive it into his pro- 
on, and contend for it with much zeal; but 

how ſucceſsfully, remains to be tried. The ma- 
 terialiſts, who kcquieſce in the foregeing lea. 
ſoning, will not look unfavourably on ict at- 
tempt to:ſhew his theory to be as ine fficacious # 
foundation for a Material World as that of ſoli- 
dity. When the ancient baſis of a theory i is de- 
iroyed, we are apt tb to look peeviſtily upon any 


WO TE REES 


wh to prop age the little that remains. 10 


Ds. PRIEST ILx's wolld wht in divine 
agency or active powers. The operation of theſe 
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aro Taid to produce diturſolis b 

vrhen put into motion conſtitutes the e 
we perceive. Scents; ſounds, colours; and whats 
ever elfe produces ſenſations in our minds, wie | 


only different kinds of agitation in this; unſdlid' . 


extent. A portion of this matter which we call 
light, meeting with another: body is-repolled, ; 
and thence poſting away to attack our organs, 
gives a motion to our nerves ; they continus : 
the motion to the brain, where new. vibrations 
are generated, which we feel to be bodies figured 
and coloured. : The rays Of light are motion; 
the bodies which reflect them are motion; 
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# ® cc «AI . 10 wn, being. vibrations i in * 8 
Aan; and all that is properly unknown in the buſi- 
peſs, being the fimple power in the mind to percei ve 
or be affected by thoſe vibrations.” Remarks on Dr. 
Reid, pP. 32. ed | 184 1 

Senſations and ideas are in their very nature percep - 
tions; therefore, vibrations being ſenſations and ideas, 
neceſlarily include 8 5 


gr 


e nerves and our bels un mai J and our 


N . are of a nature nn to the reſt. 
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10 EE D Dr. Fe is the mol economical 


philoſopher that has appeared among materialiſts, 
and produces a world at the ſmalleſt expence. 


Motion i is his ſole material, which, like Peter's 


eruſt, contains the eſſence of every thing: but 
while Peter palmed that upon his friends for every 
different delicacy, the doctor makes motion actu- 
ally to aſſume the ſhape and nature of all the good 
things of the univerſe. A gueſt ſet down at the 


great feaſt of life, ſhould he enquire whence, and 


what, are the various perfumes and taſtes with. 
which he is regaled ? — they originate in motion, 
and are motion, Of what natureare the pleaſures 


with which the arts of muſic and painting inſpire 


bim mere motion. What conſtitutes the ſub- 


lime piety and benevolence of good men, the wiſ- 


dom of the philoſopher, and the nnn. imagi- 
(a „ 
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nation of che poet? — barely ſome, vibratiu 
riſing in delicate fugues within the brain: nothing 
in the world but motion. If ſimplicity be the en evi- 


dence of true philoſophy: what theory of material- 


iſm can come into competition with this 255 


* 
he 


(ANI t be e e that | wheat 4 | 
tion, communicated by ſome unknown power, 
ſolid bodies could not make any impreflion upon 
our minds. It is of no conſequence, whether 


| the inactivity of matter de removed by a power 0 


communieating motion by contact, or by attrac- 


tive and repulſive powers ; it is ſufficient that all 


are agreed on the neceſſity of motion, in order 
to give riſe to our ſenſations, It is the perpetual 


action or agitation of bodies by which they affect 


the ear, the eye, and the feeling. The ſurface 


of matter impels the rays of light, and the mo- 
tion of a ſtring gives an undulation to the air; 


theſe again put the nerves in motion, and the 
| ſenſations 


. I ; 1 


ſenſations riſe. This is univerſally allowed-to 
be the progreſs of matter in its way to the mind. 
Dr. Prieftley alone maintains that oddeſt of all 
notions, that the ſubjects on which motion opg- 
| rates are phyſical points; that the bodies to be 
moved are motion itſelf; and that the external 
matter he ſo ſtrenuouſly contends for, is no more. 
. than f yſtems of agency, without a e where 
on to act. : 


DR. Smog FER Fong motion is elt 
of being, but only a ſtate to which beings are 
incident. Motion ſuppoſes ſomewhat beſides 
itſelf. Without an impellant and an impeller, 8 | 
it is inconceivable. Motion is the changing of 
place; but ſomewhat capable of occupying place 
is eſſential to the change. Certain it is, if there 
be not bodies to be moved, there can be no mo- 
tion. Theſe bodies muſt be extended, and have 
parts ; and, if there be reality. in theſe bodies, 
82 1 they 
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they muſt needs be ſolid. Here we again return 4 
to the properties of matter, which Dr. Prieſtley = 
entirely excluded. Weare obliged to admit one Y 
of theſe two concluſions, either that matter is a 
real exiſtence, poſſeſſing ſolidity; or that there 
is no matter. The dilemma is unavoidable. 


J e 4 
* . _— - 8 k 7 
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' Ov ideas of motion are received both by the 
feeling and the ſight. The motion we fee in 
bodies conſtantly refers to the evidence of the 
touch; if it be not ſupported by our feeling, we 
imagine our eyes have deceived us. There ate 
numerous inſtances where we are thus deceived, 
and have the idea of motion where no motion 
_ exiſts externally. Our idea of motion, as we 
receive it by ſight, is only a ſucceſſion of forms 
and colours. The vibration of a ftring, or the 
undulation of water, is diſcerned by a repetition 
of ſimilar changes in the form and colour of the 
ſtring and fluid. In the ſame manner motion is 
55 1 


of 

felt, by foocetive Imprefioas of hardneſs, — 
roughneſs, and ſuch other properties as we per- 
ceive on the touch of bodies. Motion does not 
repreſent any new property in matter; it only | 
ſuggeſts an internal change among the PT 
really pane by Ss 

Ir hardneſs LEASES and colour, repreſent 
nothing real; neither can motion, or the ſuc-_ „ 
ceſſion of thoſe ideas, be a proof of any thing ex- ä 
ternal. Colour repreſents nothing like itſelf; * 
and hardneſs i is not like che ſtructure of matter; 
figure is no more than a variety of other proper- 
ties related in a certain way. Form, ſolidity, 
colour, repreſent nothing external like them- 
ſclves ; will then the lapſe, the change, the re- 
currence, at intervals, of thoſe qualities, become 
a reality ? The materialiſt who makes this the 8 


foundation of his world, does not build upon the : 
ſand, but on the wind. It were better we ſhould © 
G3z 1 


- adopt an hypotheſis » where . 3 4i 1. 2 
ceulties are to be overcome; and that of ſolid, _ 
© indiviſible, unalterable atoms, is framed to o 

hands, together with «vacuum on: we 
its receptacle. 6: 41 E ene ee 


We find in Dr. Prieſtley's 5 theory two fabes, 
that look very oppolite ways. On one view of 
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it we ſee a material ſubſtance, and a foul pro- Hl 
perly material, extended, and diviſible, arifing 
from this ſubſtance, Here the ſpirit of man is 
levelles with the earth he treads on. But the 

| other face of the ſyſtem! is the reverſe of this; 3-3 
| Where we ſee matter, humble and deſpiſed matter, | 
riſing from its inert and dormant Rate into a liv- 
ing exiſtence, poſſeſſed of powers that are denied 

to the lofty ſpirit of man; and, in fact, become 
the + ran attribute of the Deity. 5 


Tus intellest eie in the creation 


around us, bound within the limits of neceſſary 
action, 


nvoluntacily-reccived ; un- 
1 to move a „ but by . 
niſm where itſelf is not the prime operator; its 
judgment veering to the caſual blaſts of experi- 
ence, and pointing inſenſibly as they affect it; 
its imagination gathering flowers which it did 
not plant, and combining them after ways which 
it does not determine; applauded and defamed, 
puniſhed and rewarded for actions and determi- 
nations, which flow from neceſſity ſo. inevitab 
and laws fo efficacious, that they can neither ba. | 
ſhunned nor retarded : ſuch is the deſcription of 
the lowly ſtate in which the mind is ſaid to be. 
The condition of matter is widely different. A 
nature is given to it as immaterial and free as the 
moſt ſanguine friends of immaterialiſm and liberty 
have ever imagined concerning the mind. The 
operation of its active powers originates in itſelf, 
It RO motion in a liberal manner, unlike to 
70 4 e mind, 
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mind, without the aid of motiy 
and unguided by any 1 


be accounted one and the . * 


characteriſtics of the one are Senſation and Per- 


modifications. The internal changes in the 
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eding cauſe, being 
itſelf a primary cauſe, 10 holding within itſelf 
the firſt link of cauſation, 80 great and ſo high 
are its excellencies, that it is very properly blend- 
ed with divinity; and may, with great n 


Ir has ever been uſual to regard Matter and 
Mind as things whoſe natures are ſo clearly diſ- 
tinct as never to be confounded ; and this ſup- 
poſition does not appear unreaſonable. The 


ception ; of the other Solidity, under different 


ſtructure of Matter bear all a reſemblance each 
to the other, as things of the ſame nature. Two 


pieces of wood by friction generate a flame, and 

are themſelves conſumed. A ſpark communi- 

eated to gunpowder cauſes the incloſed air to ; 5 
1 occupy | 


in the — pot which they' are. : compoſed. , 1ti i K 
very natural to ſuppoſe the parts which, compoſe. | 
this wood and this gunpowder, which way ſoever | 
they be modified, will never ceaſe to be ſolid, 
or become Perceptions. On the other band, 
our Perceptions have a ſimilarity among them- 
ſelves ;- and which ever way they be turned and 
mingled, they never * to be W and | 
become hard ſubſtances. Syorthh bes otat 


Fe: 8 a to teak down the 
barciers that ſeparate theſe two, and to make 
them one; finds inertneſs and ſolidity to be the 
properties which will for ever prevent matter 
from enjoying a ſingle ſentiment, or a thought 
from becoming a diviſible ſubſtance, removes 
them both without remorſe. Itis uſing Matter ra- 
ther 
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thes ſcurvity. to take from ir Solidityy} its; an- 
cient inheritance 3 by which it has ſubſilted fince: 
the days of Adam, WE NR 
coming its nature; and then to trick it up in 
unde pemp and finery of Mind; inſomuch, that 
| Mother Earth thall n ot be known by her own 
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As Lou think matter has been hardly tre at. 
I ̃ will endeavour to bring it back to its en 
ſtate, and diſprove what Dr. Prieſtley has ad- 
vanced concerning the excluſion of ſolidity and 
the inveſting it with active powers; and I expect 
to find little difficulty in ſhewing theſe powers 
are not ; neceſſary to the exiſtence of matter, 
and that ſolidity is abſolutely indiſpenſible to its 
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=_ Ir vin readily be allowed, that every body” 
| nd impenetrable, muſt neceſſarily have 
ſome form or ſhape ; but it is no leſs obvious 
«© that no ſueb. figured thing can exiſt, unleſs the - 
<< parts of which it conſiſts have a mutual attrac- 
« tion, ſo as either to keep contiguous to, or 
<<. preſerve. a certain diſtance from each other. 
4 This power of attraction therefore muſt be 
« eſſential to the actual exiflence of all matter ; 
< ſince no ſubſtance. can retain any form without 
« jt; This argument equally affects the ſmall- 
ee eſt atoms as the largeſt bodies that are com- 
66 poſed. of them, dec.“ * n on Matter and 
* p. $. : 


5 Tan — the elritedivns ofthe! 
new theory of materialiſm. But there is an error” 
in it which overthrows the whole, and that ſo 
palpable, that it requires an apology for offering 
to point it out. It ſeems unneceſſary and im- 

Os pertinent 


1 


pertinent to bid any one be an left they. 35 
miſtake the coheſion of a ſolid body for the ſo- 
lidity itſelf; to bid them beware of confounding - = 

the contiguity of the parts of a piece of matter 
with the matter; or, with a grave face, attempt | 
to inform even the heavieſt philoſopher, that the 
| being of matter does n not depend oi on its are 

| modification. i M e 36 e eg 5 


D nx. PrIESTLEY appears to have fallen into 

the ſtrange miſtake, that the form or ſhape of 
. matter conſtitutes its exiſtence. It cannot need to a 

be obſerved, that form is neceſſarily conſequent” 
to ſolidity, and dependant upon it. By pulling 
] | down a houſe, we deſtroy the houſe ; but the 
| matter of which the houſe was made does not 
periſh with the ſtructure, A Rone cruſhed into. 


powder and ſcattered in the air, though it is no. 


— — 
—— 
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longer to be ſeen or felt, the duſt is yet in being. 
By evaporation water or perfumes are diſſipated; 
but 


4 =» 
p 7 


but we do not thence ſay they are annihilated. 
Matter equally exiſts, whether it cohere or be 
diffipated. The form in which it appears to our 
ſenſes may be loſt by diminution; but the ſepa- 

| ration of parts does not imply the. annihilation of. 
parts: and therefore their contiguity i is not the | 
foundation or cauſe of their.exiftence. | | 


- * i «4 oY 2 $8 + 3P F * F 
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© Tars overſight might find” ſomè excuſe in one 
who has but newly adopted his opinions; 3 but 
that a theory, ſubverſive of all eſtabliſhed phil6- 
5 ſophy, and pretending a new and better explana- 
tion of nature, ſhould ariſe from a miſtake like 


this, will not be eaſily forgiven a ame of 
OT * Dr. Prieſtley. 2 e oth. 


Tat Dodori is not more unfortunate i in x attri- 
buting the exiſtence of matter to powers chat are 2 
| extraneous to it, than he is in giving it a being 
in extenſion without ſolidity. Under the name 
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\ which matter besen been known and charac- 


matter (itſelf, give place to another thing, and 


0 a Materialiſt he 


ertics ® hs 


terized; and deſcribes it by. powers, which, with- 
out. thoſe very properties, are incomprehenſ bl 

It is yet more extraordinary, that in his moſt ac : 
curate + definition of matter, he antes thoſe | 
properties; and the powers, which before were 


are ſaid to be poſſeſſed by it; which is an ac- 
Enowledgment that active powers are not * 
very matter itſelf. 


Powzps cannot mean. any. ching- "a a 
ſubject whereon to be employed. Dr. Prieſtley 
perceiving this, an them an unſolid extenſion, 

conſiſting 7 


2d 


— 4 PY * 
- hs... 


Matter has, in fact, no other properties than , | 
thoſe of attraction and repulſion,” Di. p. 1 7- | 


þ c Matter i is an extrnche ſubſtance poſſeſſed of cer- 
tain powers of attraction and — Free Difee 
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tuting weis n int no other chan a Gin 


3 pope nA 


£ incapable as „ it. | If f | 
be admitted, we may conclude: eithe 


is no external _— or that 1. is poli of 
n. 5 


ODIN ALIAS ©: 8 


. t bers esta has ſolidity is the 
ques of all other properties, Dr. Prieſtley in 


ring it does not exclude * de, bus 
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* By: 3 N * Glidiry is ——___ 
there is a neceſſity to explain of what it confiſts, and 
phy fical points are as little abſurd as tiny other mode 


A — 


that could be found. The Doctor cot ud not have ad - 


mitted this equivocation but from Has, moſt. | preing 


neceſſity, 10 
| See p. 33. 
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The corporeal part extended, figured, and di- 
viſible; the mental part extended, figured, and 
. diviſible likewiſe, The corporeal is cauſed and 
exiſts by the exertion of active powers; and the 
mental is cauſed by the motion of the n 
phyſical points. e S019 ee en 


Exrzn XNAL bodies affect our organs, and — 4 
wWCWeommunicate a motion to the brain. So far every | 
philoſopher will accompany Dr. Prieftley ; 1 but = 5 0 

here they modeſtly put their hands upon their 

mouths, and will pronounce no farther. Ereryii 

one will be willing to admit of vibrations in the | 

brain, or ſomewhat ſimilar ; and this ſeems to be 

the utmoſt reach and limit of matter. Who niſl | 


ever hope to explain in what way the mind is 
connected with theſe vibrations ? "mo ou. 


þ = bring. under our very viſage, and to 


we think of the aniccontifable: ark: atonftrüs 
fancy into which the doctor is Aer a bis 
ciithuſiaſm and es cceſfive 7 
ry; * aſſerting, as he does; 8 
ſeeing how the mind Iprings fil «ride pe” 
It is not the leſs preſumptuous hope of diſcovering 
the extreme link of cauſation before ideas are 
produced; but it is to be intimate to the act, to 

3 ave us be- 
| bold the thoughts ſtreaming from the agitated a 


L vibratiuncles, By what inlet of perceptic 


this glorious thing be made known ? Shall the 
4 ful break in upon the optic nerve like the open- | 
1 ing of heaven? Or, the fine chords of the brain, 
truck by divine agency, ſhall they utter forth a 
5 nog een ſhall this be mind "8 

Ir is ad | for 3 5 Ada and 
old men to dream dreams; and it is moderate to 
HH de 


* mo " 1 
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* Free Diſcuſl, p. 260. 
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believe that ſome favou o red ſage may for ibo Ro- | 
turĩty;ʒ but ſuch a diſcovery as Dr. Prieſtley leads | 


us to hope for in ſome approaching philo | 
and happy period, has tever been opened to our | | 
view before, In ſhort, it is ſo great, and ſoflate | 1 
tering, that we ought not, in prudence, to 1 


our hearts upon it. Let us think of the dangers 
of ambition, and turn us to more humble pur. 


ſuits; and endeavour rather to find out the origin 5 j 
of man, the tranſmutation of metals," or the bak. . 
ſam of immortality. ”— 
Ds. Waere is the ay philoſopher tk 1 

1 truſt he will long remain alone) who purſues 

the ſoul into her inmoſt receſſes, to find wa] 
her nature is. This he pronounces to be as really ' 

extended and diviſible, as the ſtones or clay. 

It is almoſt incredible that any one could poſſibiy 

err to this extremity; and I might be ſuppoſed 
guilty of ſome groſs miſrepreſentation, could I 


aus thoughts to be vil Ul le, and eee 
ae ade . e.? 8 


de eee eee to an ccidental 
error into which the doctor had fallen; but the 5 
proper materiality of the ſoul is ſet, beyond all 
doubt, to be his ſerious opinion, when we find 
him contending for the exiſtence of ideas inde- 
pendent of our perceiving them z and declaring 
his belief that they enjoy, like other bodily things, 
a relation, i in point of place, one to the other, + "= 


Da. Price very juſtly obſerves, we may as 
well aſſert that ideas have roundneſs, or. hardneſs, 
or roughneſs, heat or colour, as diviſibility. 
Indeed V. Priefiley appears to argue ſo much 
e 


* , LY —_— — _—_ 


| „ + Diſquiſitions, p-· 37. 
+ Prieſtley 8 Re view of Reid, Beattie, and O 
p. 6 5. | | 
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in ſaying, © * what correſpondence can there be 
between an idea and its archetype if there be not 

a mutual reſemblance?” The doctor ſeems to be 

| deceived by not diſtinguiſhing between the per- 


PF. 


ception and the thing perceived; expecting a 
ſimilarity which does not exiſt. If the Mind” 5 
* he, „ be a ſimple and indiviſible ſubſtanee; 
it cannot be poſſeſſed of more than one idea.“ 
By this it is obvious * ment ve for 
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F Goldie) of bodies i is . charaGterized: by 


theſe two particulars: the ſeparation of the united 
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* In Dr. Reid's Ch it. is is to thang the 
contrariety of nature between Ideas and their external 
objects; and accordingly, i in his Inquiry, he does this 52 

with the utmoſt perſpicuity and knowledge of his ſub⸗ 
ject; yet, if I remember right, Dr. Prieſtley makes a 
very rough charge upon him for ever dreaming of a 
mutual reſemblance; as being an abſurdity in into which 
no man could ever fall. 1 
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Free Diſcuſion . 3. * 41 
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"FOE; 
Eu el a dody ben cont With each ole} 
or,; in different terms, without the ſphere of ad- I 

heſive attraction; and, a change of place or fe- 
moval of the parts one from the other. Let us 
ſuppoſe the Monument to be' blown down, and 
a part of it carried as far as to London- bridge; 
will our idea of this inſtance of diviſibility have 
that ſimilarity the doctor contends for ? Are the 
parts of our idea in contact? or, Are there ſpheres 
ol atttaction rent aſunder in thoſe vibratiuneles 
which repreſent the object carried away? or, Ils 
there a removal in the parts of our idea, and a 
conſequent change of place ? By this way of 
thinking our brain muſt contain a little world ; 


the vibrations in one part of it are a Monument; 
and when we chuſe to fancy it broken down, a 
0 part of it ſhall actually be carried away to ano- Ft 
ther part of the brain where a little -London- 
bridge ſtands, and there it muſt lay. This is a 
whimſical fancy, and ſurely cannot be right. I 
: H 3 . | would 
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would not have this to be found philoſophy. An, 


object divided becomes two bodies; we fee two Z 
objects, though our idea is not divided in two. 
The perception is ſingle and uniform. A picture, 
or nature, preſents us with a variety of ideas of 
figure and colour ; but the vatiety of this ſingle 


perception cannot be called diviſibility. Df, 
Prieſtley, believing all ideas to be diviſible, 


may talk of a ſound and a ſmell being divifible in 
themſelves, or one from another; » but leſs vio- 


lent materialiſts will ſee this difference of ideas 


to be very contrary to the NO of. bodies 
into Ow . | "Yo „ 


As to the proper bodily exiſtence of ideas, it 


is the moſt unlucky notion that could poſſibly 


have befallen Dr, Prieſtley's Theory. It muſt. = 


have been conceived and brought forth in a fatal 


hour, Nothing can be more incongruous to the 


| ſyſtem of vibrations. That vibratiuncles mould 


* 


* * 
5 * * 


be themſelyes ideas is ſufficiently odd; but that = 
the motion 1 the pal ys of bean en 


1 +» 4 


Knee yp is aka more neee odd, A 


long life and an active mind muſt produce ſuch, 


vaſt numbers, that it is difficult to conceive where 


they can all be contained. On the doctrine of 


vibrations, the brain is like a muſical inſtrument; 
and the mind, a ſeries of tunes that are played 


upon it: but, in neither the one nor the other 


can the muſic or the reſult of the vibrations have. 
an exiſtence longer than they are heard or per- 
ceived. The ſame tunes may be repeated ; but 
their being dies as they ceaſe to be perceived. 


Ixxow but of one way by which the doQtor 
can be relieved from this difficulty about the 
_ exiſtence of thoſe things which reſult from vibra- 
tions. Mandeville, travelling with ſome com- 


panions to a very northern climate, found the 


H 4 RT 


froſt ſo extreme as to congeal the words as they! 

were uttered from their lips. They talked, 
fiddled, and ſung ; but all in ſilence; till at laſt 
there came a thaw ; when thay: heard confuſed: 
noiſes in the. air, and preſently diſcovered them 


to be their own muſic and converſations, which 


had remained pinned up in the atmoſphere dur- 
ing the froſt, If the doctor can derive any aid 
to his theory from a ſtory like this, I ſhall bo 
very happy in having ſuggeſted it to him. 


Bur let us leave this view of the dodtor's 
theory, where our mind is converted into ex- 
tended and diviſible matter, and endeavour to 
find if the reverſe proſpe& will afford us any : 
better philoſophy. And here, in his opinions | 
concerning matter, we find him an immaterial- 
iſt, as violent as the moſt unreaſonable of that 
ſect. Nay, fo thoroughly do his ideas alter, that 

forgetting vibrations and vibratiuncles, and the 
| extenſion 


105 


extenſion and diviſibility of award (which; 
yet, from the general ſcope of his writings, muſt a 
be accounted the doctrine that prevails moſt in 
his mind) he admits of a ſoul or ſentient n 5 
ple, whoſe nature conſiſts in ee be 


14 " 1 4 r l 77 


Wurrkzx v we « ſay that this foul i is 2 a power 
ſuperadded to matter, or that it is the reſult of 


organization, it is equally different from material : 
bodies, of from any modification, to which they 
may be incident, Thus, after hearing much i in | 
a very decifive manner about the materiality of the Z 
foul and of its nature conſiſting i in vibrations, 
we at laſt Jeard that the mind is neither a ſyſtem 
of vibrations, nor a material ſubſtance, but a ſen- 
tient principle added to a bodily frame. We are 
then brought back to the common opinion of two. 


diſtinct natures united in a myſterious WY | 5 


— 


By this we ſee the doctor ſtands upon a very 
terrible precipice, in _ of falling headlong 
into | 


into the Scotch philoſophy ; and. compelled. to 
connect theſe contrary natures of body and ſoul 
by the inſtinctive principles and commonſenſe 
which be has fo manfully combated z or, driven 
to the necelity of admitting that two; oppoſite. 
natures can be connected in the way of cauſe and 
effect, without t any reſembling property by which 
they can act upon each other. The abſurdity 


of doing this has been ſo clearly and ſucceſsfully 4 


ſhewn by the doctor himſelf, that whoever reads = 
what he has written on the ſubject without being 

convinced by his arguments, I ſhould deem in- 
tirely incapable of ſpeculations of this ſort. _ 


4 


— 


THERE are two notions which have done Dr. | 
Prieſtley very conſiderable injury; the one is, 
that the ſentient ſoul can be the reſult of matter; 
and the other, that this immaterial principle may 
be a power ſuperadded to organized bodies. In 
every phyſical proceſs we find the reſult conſtant · 

3 | ly 


ER. 
ly Gmilar-in natire to the ſubjeQs: of our expe: 
riment. Solid bodies become fluid, and fluids 
become compact; things at reſt may be made to 
undergo various motions, and thoſe in motion 
to remain ſtill. All ſuch reſults are no more than 
i new forms or conditions to which matter is lin 
| ble; and thoſe changes are produced by the na- 
tural properties of bodies acting upon each other, 
and riſe from a conjunction of fimilar natures. 
A machine is put in motion, and a plectrum gives ö 
2 vibration to a chord. We diſeern the powers 
by which theſe are performed; and we can ima- 
gine that the vibration occaſioned in the air by 
the action of the ſtring; and the ſtroke of a clock, 
may give a ſimilar vibration to the nerves of our 
bodies. But here the chain of cauſation ends. 
Our perception of ſound, or the idea of time 
conveyed by the clock, is of a nature ſo incon- 
gruous to the motion of extended, diviſible bo- 
dies, that they never can join in the chain „ 
en cauſation. 


'To 


| 
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Ta preſc etye the chain of cauſation entite, e 
muſt follow the general ſcope of Dr. Prieftley's: 
doctrine, and account the ſoul, or ſentient prin * 
ci ple itſelf, to be material, extended, and divi- 
ſible; and, in conſequence, proceed to talk with) 

great gravity of its being a ting to be ſeen, heard: 
felt, and ſmelt; and alſo of the extention and 
diviſibility of heat and cold, of pain and pleaſure, 
and of virtue and vice, theſe being of a nature 
ſenſible, or ideal ; and conſequently, little ſcraps. 
of matter. By making the ſentient ſoul material 
after this manner, we oyer-leap the difficulty of 


joining two natures that have no eee 8 


Property alen to cauſation. | 54158 ly» 
193 bo take fr t Kagan 1 * eta 5; 91e 21 
Wen De. Priefiley chuſes ws as at other times 
he is wont) to account this ſentient power to be | 
not actually material and diviſible itſelf, it is then? ; 
| very properly ſaid to be ſuperadded to organi- i 
Zation. It 188 be obſerved, vey! WR 
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in fav dur of this turn, that it muſt be the groſſ- | 
eſt of all abſurdities to entertain the Nighteſt no- 
tion that a potuer might be a few inches of ex- 
tended, diviſible, and figured matter. If it be 
not. ſuch a thing ; as this, then there will remain 
only one difficulty ; ; that of accounting how this 
power, being of a nature immaterial and incon- 
gruous to matter, can a be united with 
5 in a natural Ways A wig wal: we load 
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Tulsi is indeed a calamitous ſituation for the 
doctor; 3 where he muſt either adopt the pre- eſta- 
bliſhed harmony, in which mind-is not the reſult 
of matter, as he pretends; or, be obliged to ſolve 
| the affair by means of the inſtinctive principles 
which, himſelf has combated fo juſtly. He muſt 
not (as he ſeems inclined) pretend that he is 
not obliged to account how matter and mind 


are united, This will never be permitted him 


by any one who, remembers the approbrium he 
7 5 | bas 
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has cal on * e Hoiopne , ſolely. on 
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* The doftors Reid, | e and Oſwald, findin 


the utter diſimilarity between matter and mind, ima - | 


gine, in conſequence, that the one cannot act upon the 


other in the natural way ; and very properly ſpeak of 
their union in terms chat are different from what arp 


uſed to-delineate cauſe and effect. Their inſtinctive 


principles are very uſeful in overſtepping the fuomode 
of the buſineſs, and muſt be underſtood as tacitly de- 


clining the queſtion. But Dr, Prieſtley ſpurns at this 


ſupernatural way of connecting body and ſoul, and un 
dertakes to undo the knot in a philoſophical manner. 


By a curious argument 5%. p. 38.) r 
ſoul muſi needs be natur: it is connected with 


matter; and thence concludes them united in a natural 
way. The doctors Reid, Beattie, &c. not diſcovering 


this argument, lay open to the doctor's ridicule, who 


mocks them without mercy, for not perceiving that 


mind may be the reſult of matter; and, * that it i i 0 
more neceſſary for bodies to have ideas to raiſe them in 


us, than it is for a plectrum to have ſound in itlelf to 


cauſe it in our ſenſorium,” The doctor does not ſee that 


e S 21 ; 


# 
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5 of 
WIE Dr. Prieftley heſitates about the ma- 
terial ity and immateriality of the ſoul, be is a de- : | 
cided Immaterialiſt in bis doQrines concerning 
the conſtitutlon of matter. From the mind he 
Tg | oh 5 las 
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this 1 the very point i in diſpute. No Abs 
will refuſe to acknowledge that it is no more neceſſary 
the ideas gf ſound ſhould reſide in a plectrum, than 
other ideas in other bodies. He is ſet no farther for. 
ward by this. He ſhuts his eyes againſt the difference 
between the perception of ſound and the vibration ofa, 
chord; and obſtin ately declares them to be one and the 
fame thing, becauſe they are united. But at other times he 
acknowledges he knows nothing in the world about 
this myſterious union; and, when thus Dr. Prieſtley is 
brought to the {imple fact, as well as Dr. Reid, the 
difference between them is only in the words they-uſe 
to expreſs the connection. Dr. Prieſtley ſees no contra- 
riety between matter and mind, and connects them by 
the term Reſult; Dr. Reid pereeiving their incompati- 
bility, names the connection Inſtinctive. Thoſe who - 
are able td diſcover in what a reſult differs from an in- 
ſtindtive principle, will know how far Dr. ne 
the Scotch philoſophers are aſunder. | 
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takes away all active and ſelf· motive powers, and 


beſtows them liberally on every particle of mats 

ter; yet there is no topic of argument can be 2 
brought againſt inſtinctive principles, which can- 
not be uſed with equal efficacy to overturn thoſe. | 


active powers of matter. But before we ene © 


matter as matter, we 3 wide: the doctor, nn 


conſider it as being no other than the divine pow- 


er ; or, in different terms, as the Deity Mmſelf, * 


MATTER, according to the doctor, conſiſts 
only of active powers; theſe, like all power, | 
muſt be the attribute of ſome being; ; as they de- 
. e e note 


8 


at. 2 A 


r 


re principle objeftion to this 3 is, chat | 
matter is by this means, reſolved into nothing but the - 
divine agency exerted according to certain rules. But 
as upon the common hypotheſis, it has been again and 


— 


again admitted, that notwithſtanding the exiſtence of 
ſolid matter, every thing is really done by the divine x 
power; what material objection can there be to every | 


thing being the divine power?“ Free Diſcuſſ. p. 2 50 


” Fe 
note an abiltey in ei to ai in a certain 
manner, and are as incapable of exiſting alone, 
as form without matter, or motion without any 
moveable body. Centers of attraction and re- 


pulſion not being creatures capable of poſſefling | 


_ theſe active powers, there i is no other reſource 


than in faying that the action * theſe powers 


ieee e 


By this concluſion, the exiſtence of an exter- 
nal world is given up, in fad, while in words 
Dr. Prieſtley ſtill contends for it. He ſpeaks of 
the exerciſe of divine power as of a created thing, 


: diſtinct from the deity himſelf, He appears to 


think of it, as if it ſtood in relation to the Deity, 
as our world does to us; and, as though his ac- 
tion were analogous to ours. As our ideas affect 
our nerves, they put the muſcles in motion, and 


theſe proceed to cauſe ſomewhat elſe : ſo he ſeems. 
to think the Deity operates only on the neareſt 


3 cCircumſtance, 


as 


cireumſtance, that ah on. . and ſo on; 
I modification, of. agency poſſeſſing a power of 
? cauſation, in ſome ſort independent of the Di- 
| | Vuinity himſelf, We cannot ſpeak on this ſubject | 
| without abſurdities that may give offene 3, but, 


from, the beſt apprebenſion I can form of Dr. 
Prieſtley” s. meaning, I cannot help thinking, he. 
is miſled by ſome ſuch notion As. this. By thus 


. 5 reducing every thing into divine power, the doctor 5 
is brought (notwithſtanding his diſlike to it) to 
abſolute Spinoziſm. Not only the earth, the ſea, 
| and the clouds of heaven; but our own bodies, 
; | and our minds, are modifications of the Divi- 
THERE are two opinions which, though ap - 
' poſite, are yet both adopted by many philoſophers, + 
; 5 The ſame men who tell us that the phenomena 
; of the world are produced by the powers and: pro- 
: | perties of matter, we hear declare, at the ſame. 
| * time, 
| 
ö ; 
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time, „ their belief i in every thing being 1 
and occaſioned by the immediate ageneyof Deity, 


patible. This ſubject has been greatly perplexed 3: 


but it muſt have been careleſsly conſidered by 
thoſe who admit of opinions ſo. deſtructiye off 
each other. The laws of phyſical nature muſt 
either ariſe from the direct operation of a ſupreme 
mind, or from the unalienable properties of matter. 
Which ſoever of theſe opinions we chuſe to main- 


tain, we do no more than run the common rifk ' 


of right and wrong; but, by admitting both, we 
intangle ourſelves in certain error. I, indeed, 

the powers of matter be any thing diſtinct from 
the agency of the Deity, the laws of nature may 
originate in one, but ſurely cannot in both. If 
attributes have been delegated to, or are neceſſa- 
= rily poſſeſſed by matter, then cauſation ariſes 
from the action of thoſe attributes, and not from 
the direct operation of ſpirit ; 3 but, if TY you 
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bs brbughe about by the Michele agency of 1.5 
Deity, then what we call the powers and pro- 
perties of bodies are ineffectual z and all the phe· El 
nomena are independent of their apparent cauſes, . ; 
and do not ariſe from any neceſſary nature of 
things, but from arbitrary choice. 
"TarrE are many modern philoſophers who _ 
reject the doctrine of ſecondary cauſation," by 
which powers are poſſeſſed by matter, independ- 
ent of the original cauſe, and hold every act of | 
cauſation to be performed by the Deity himſelf.” 
Matter, they ſay, is inert and deſtitute of active 
powers, and incapable of motion till communi- : 
cated by mind or ſpirit. The leaves that fall from 
the trees, the animals or the flowers that periſh, 
the ideas that riſe in the mind of man, theſe are 
all the immediate operations of the Divinity, and 
not brought about * any intrinſic Properties of 8 
matter. ; | T7 | | 
ACcoRDING 


1 Hy 
| AECoRDING to theſe opinions, no connected 
chain of phenomena can demonſtrate the exiſt- 
_ ence of a Deity better than one, ſingle and de- 
tatched,” The ſenſation of colour we receive 
from the herbs of the field; prove as much as'that 
animals ſhould know them to be their proper 
food, and that they ſhould be converted into nu- 
triment to their bodies: The exiſtence of a Di- 
/ eſtabliſhed by the firſt, the latter 


vinity beint 
would, in like manner, convince us of his bene - 


yolence; 
On the other hand, the chain of | ſecondary 
cauſation is, by others, maintained with the ut- 
moſt rigour ; this doctrine being deemed the ſup- 
port of another of the firſt importance. It is ſaid, 
that the beſt arguments in proof of a divine Cre- 
ator is derived from the regularity of certain na- 
tural appearances, from which weare led to in- 
fer, that every thing muſt needs originate in what 
EE 
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we term a Cauſe. 1 am perſuaded ch chat lde kuow⸗ 
| ledge of a Divinity, as ſupported by metaphyſi- | 
g cal arguments, had better be avoided ; for. they 
Are of leſs ſeryice than diſadvantage to true xe - 
ligion. Piety and philoſophy are more often at 8 
variance than in unity: however, if piety de- 
pended on the abſtracted proofs of a divine Being, 
the benefits ariſingito mankind; from that temper 
would be effectually loſt, were the doQrine of 
intermediate cauſation fully eſtabliſhed. | 


WHEN we ſpeak of powers or properties in 
mäterial bodies, we underſtand that they are poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſuch bodies in an independent manner, ; 
whether they inhere in them from neceſſity, or p 
are delegated to them by ſome other being. If 
there be any meaning in the words, it is by thoſe 
powers that nature proceeds according to its ſtated 
laws, and not by any ſupernatural interference. 
9 That che aa fall to the earth, that the ſun gives 
light, 
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light, or n muſt be regarded a0 che elles 
of natural powers 3 and not that the bodies are 
catried to the earth, the rays: of light uttered, 
and the pain cauſed: by the ĩmmediate OR of 
. fragt ach, eien 202 e 5 2 en 
C3, EF IR wala: 119, apt Na i) MW 1 i en 
Tais ieee wy effalts, ich 
is of ſuch imagined utility, reer 
dagt ine to what It is expected? to; probe. In- 
Road-of leading te u divine mind u the Reſt emule 
of what" we peres ive; it nedeſſarily bade 080 
ſeek the enuſeb vfl every HütürabSpheafuflee Wich- 
out going beyend the nd of mutter) By-ſtrik- 
ing a piece of Aint and'ſtłel together; ſparktscof 
fire iſſue out; theſe" being collected} bn the aß-- 
plication of an intameable betty, à ante is Bene 
rated, which 'conſumes. odds Rraw, and other 
things 3 en its being 'pht to the body of à man 
it occaſions pain, and leaves Ihre päft Raſen; 
certain things being applied tothe fart, "thi pain 
9 „ is 
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5 do the quality of the medicine, the burning to the 


is alleviated and the diſcal diſappears. 

connection we are not carried ane ind as the. 
cauſe of theſe appearances, buto the proper. „ 
butes of matter. We aſſign thehealing of the ſore 


heat, and when we find ourſelves at a loſs to 
diſcover by what properties the generation of heat 
is performed, we do not ſay the ſparks are cauſed 

by the Deity, but that it-certainly depends upon 
ſome other attributes of bodies; and that our 

ignotance ariſes 5 from the operation not being 15 
perceivable by our ſenſes, Agdout inability to 

render it the ſubject of experime t. We are not 

io ſay the ſun is, not the cauſe of light, becauſe 

we do not ſee, how. it originates from him. When 
cauſation goes beyond the experience of our ſen- | 
ſies, it ĩs the refuge of ignorance to have recourſe 

a to the operation of the Deity. Unciviliged pes - 
 . plejimagine;thelightening and the thunder to be 

the immediate act of the Divinity ; but by means 

E 


/ 


1. 


x2t 


of more knowledge it is T 
| cauſes. | When we can'trac condary'<eau- 
8 ſation no farther, it is thoſt -<uphilofophicdl to 

imagine that it is therefor: at an end; and we 
ought to believe that a better knowledge would 
ſtill continue the chain. Thus we run on to 
infinity, lo. me ene 
nm orion 
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b Re Ware r atter be bf theſe 
powers of cauſation, it is ſo very violent 4 leag 
| from any one link of matter to the divine mind, 


that we 970 in a manner, driven to continue 


ture and attfibutes of matter; ; ahd by this means | 
we find ourſelves in the doctrines of the eternity 
and ſelf. exiſlenee of the world. "Inſtead of being 
led by this intermediate cauſation to the agency 
of a divine mind upon a laſt link, we are obliged x 
to deny a laſt link, and purſue a perpetual routme 
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TER and: effects; where gen eſe — Fg 
powers proper to its nature, and capable of gene. 5 
rating webe effects with new attributes 
= y og 98 = cheat of N 6520416 $f ener; 
i Tur bature of caufation is ery dark and Ile 
underſtood: It may aſſiſt in ſome mafure = 
elucidate it, to obſerve tliat u ler che tie or 
powers, by which effects ure” produced; chere 

are two kinds eaſily diſtinguiſhed and very oppo - 
ite to each other; the one named actiye power, 
the other including all the characteriſtic attribut 


12 


14 
— 


of material and ideal nature. We have a clear 


and definitive conception of the manner inwhich +. 
the powers of the ſecond kind perform their ſe- | 
veral operations. We perceive the cauſe by i 
Which a fluid impedes: a body paſſing through itz 
how a ſoft body is broke. i in upon by a heavier; 
and by what reaſon all the mechanical laws, af 
motion are occaſioned z and alſo underſtand. the 
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aptitude of ideas and motives to e theic 
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proper mental e When the cireqm- 
ſtances are put in train, the new: phenomena be- 


come inevitable, and we diſcern the neceſſity by 
which the effects originate in their ſeveral cauſes. 


Sugar is diſſoluble by water, and warn by Gre. 
Theſe, among innumerable others, are inſtances 
where we do not ſee i in what manner the ope- 


ration is performed. But we do not thence 


doubt that there is the ſame mechanical. fitneſs 
in the fire and the water to cauſe their ſeveral 


effects, as in the friction of a wheel to retard i Ks } 


motion, or in a knife to divide a ſoft body. Su 


1 ien eee 
but are uſually ter med active, po er 8. The 


material properties are not more caſy of concep- 


tion, than thoſe are incoimprehenſible. | They 


are moreover, from their nature, incapable of 


* 9 


connecting in the ſyſtem of cauſation- 
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Ir i is ſaid, that all phyſical nowledge is wholly 
inexplicable without recourſe to ſome metaphyſi. 


cal data; that the ſenſible, material properties, 
could not ſubſiſt but by the various powers of 


attraction and repulſion ; matter being liable to 


be ſo diſſipated that not the ſmalleſt partieles 


would remain without an active coheſion; and 
without repulſion no communication of motion 


* 


could take place. 


* 


THESE are very abſtruſe and learned doubts; 5 


but before we leave our own world to find a ſo- 


Jution of them, it may not be improper to en- 
quire what ſatisfaction we may expect from our 
reſearch. As we go with the purpoſe of diſcover- 
ing the cauſe of certain appearances, we muſt | 
attend to the nature of caufation, and govern our 
enquiries by ſuch principles as the conſtant prac- 7 
tice of nature has eftabliſhed. edt 


Ir 
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Ir. is a grand law amongſt philoſophers, that 
no effect can be without a cauſe. This, ſurely, 
is of excellent uſe in applying to the world from 
whence the axiom was drawn; but farther than 
this, it is a blind guide, and can afford us no in- 
formation. Had Gulliver carried with him to 
Brobdingnag or Laputa any Bank of England 
notes, or India bonds, he probably had found 
that they were not of univerſal value; ſo. this 
principle of ours can only be ſuppoſed to paſs 
current in the little world we inhabit: yet there 
are many who believe it will carry them beyond, 
and flaunt away with it . the reſt of their 


eternal principles. 


In our enquiries into the myſterious nature 
and origin of things, it will be more modeſt and 
becoming to ſtop ſhort at this maxim which does 
not lead us beyond our reach, and is eſtabliſhed 
by every inſtance of — : that we may ad- 
| mit 
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mit u no, = % indicely' diflimilar 1 in nature to the 
effect aſſigned. In every mental, and every ma- 
terial change, the phenomepon is produced by a 
: conjoining of analogous natures; and that there 
muſt be ſome intervening property, partaking 
the nature of both agent and ſubject, in order to 
produce a change, i is the foundation of cauſe. and 
effect. This is the bulwark of reaſon in ſpe - 
| culations like theſe, and ſuch as attempt to over- 
ihrow y it weaken philoſophy, and lay it open to | 
a thouſand extravagancies. Should we imagine 
that every change and evolution of nature was 
produced by ſome occult powers, acting not by 
the intervention of any material. property, but by 
inſtinctive or ſympathetic influence, we ſhould 
deſtroy the principle of cauſation, and teach our- 
ſelves to believe that a phenomenon might be 
without a cauſe, Such influence could not be 
called operation, denoting only a ſort of harmo- 
nious correſpondence. But this is amuſing our- 
; „„ 
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ſolu vid anon at ont | 

reprehęnſible as ic ib, the doctrines: concerning x 
the/a@ive powers af matter are open to all this: 
 abſurditys It is eaſier] n imagine how the ftars. 
of the firmament.may govern: the actions of man, 
than ta conceiverhow; theſe! powerd: can operate 
upon matter without any ſuailar property. It is: 
vain to ſay that we muſt admit of ſuch powers 

from tha principle of neceſſary; cauſation, for they 
are in. direct violation to that la y by which cauſfſs 


th, 


are conjoĩneq to their effects. It is idle to pre. 
tend a gpuſe that will .not connect 0 it is iat. 
connection. Wat exvirion ends. 5 | 


{ e * N » 5 1 ? Py 
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T 10. eee at the Wnt 
ol this, efſay-of the reach of human knowledge, 
ſnews it; tor be limited to phenomena, Material 
and ideal; and, in con ſequence, thoſe ſuppoſiti · 
ous powers muſt he one of theſe/two things; a; 
"O_ maltet, or an 1oimaterial foub. :Till;thid? | 


account 


introduce themſelves to our minds, 3 by. 
bodily organs, or by ſome ſupernatural way, we 

muſt place our active powers une 
of the great claſſes of belngy unleſs it be ben 


that * c menen to either. 


i 
p 75 EF! L $ *I 1 S 
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Ir thoſe powers are material, NS they never 
fo ſubtle, they muſt poſſeſs the properties common "if 
to all matter. They muſt be ſolid, extended, 
figured; and diviſible, But fill in thoſe proper- 
ties we find no activity neceſſarily included. Co- 
f 1 | heſion cannot be oecaſioned by extenſion or di- 
viſibility, and as little can repulſion.” By n glu- 
tinous ſubſtance, or a mechanical connection, 
is the only way to account for coheſion naturally. 
A glutinous etherial fluid muſt be compoſed of 

parts like to thoſe it is deſtined to bind toge- 
| ther ; in order to bind which we muſt find ano- 
ther 
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* fluid Kill more | exleſtial and myſt go on | 1 
thus i in infitum z 3 which proceeding very. much „ 
reſembles the old ſtory told bs every ene, 3 | 
of the tortoiſe and e 5 


e eh e put together the 
diſtin particles of matter, by means of this glu- 7 
tinous fluid, we ſhall find it utterly incapable of . 
acting externally to produce a repulſion, eren 
* | when in contact; and much more ſo to operate | 
| upon other matter placed beyond its own ſurface. 


n Far abi every a W 
of materialiſm be accounted the conſtituent attri- Fo | 
butes of matter. Thoſe properties are dormant 1 
and inactive, and therefore matter is dormant and 

inert. Repulſion and attraction are impreſſions 
to which this matter is liable, but ean no way 
be concerned i in its exiſtenee. Solid bodies can- 
not act upon other bodies by their ſolidity, nor 
85 R „ 
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extended bodies by their extenſion, © Such a 
muſt originate i in p 
: and not conſtituting its being. n n 


„ - 
? 5 * k 


rs extraneous to matter, 


Ws Ward come e then to a ſuperaddition of 3 ac- Fi 
tive powers to matter; and it may be obſerved that : 


fuch are very different from the natural or me- 


chanical powers of matter, which form the very 
nature of their ſeveral ſubjects. Fire burns, and 
glas is to be broken with a ſmart blow ; ; butt brit- 


tleneſs and Heat are properties not Tuperadded, 


but unalienable. 


Tusk fperadded powers not being tnatetiat; 
can be no other than of an ideal or immaterial 
nature; but of a conſtituti dn different indeed from i 
the incorporeals with which We are acquainted. 


Theſe powers being the beginners of all action, 


are not ſubject to be acted upon; and not beir ing f 


affected from without, ale uncontro uled by the 
W | mechanical 


mechanical laws of cauſation... As it is not ima- 
gined that each particle of matter has organs, 
brains, and vibrations, it remains to be explained : 


of what compoſition this active ſoul can be; and 


as it has not any material property, it muſt be 
ſhewn by what means it can act upon its bodily | 
particle. As in theſe opinions a kind of action 
is underſtood which does not originate, in. mo- 
tives, the obſcurity muſt be removed from 1 this 
immaterial ſource of liberty, and that without re- 
currence to inſtinct, common- ſenſe, or any other 
preternatural aid. Such i is Dr. Prieſtley's theory, 
and ſuch the ſituation from which hos remains 
to be extricated. 
TEE opinion that matter contains nicken ieſelf | 
A ſource of aQivity, can have ariſen only from a 
ſuperficial and moſt careleſs view of the grounds 
on which this theory i is built. Though there are 
not wanting ingenious and reaſonable accounts 
K 2 N 
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of the nature of p power, yet i is the popular ab 


ſurd fancies on this: ſubjeR that have opei 
to all the errors concerning the motive fac 
of matter, which at this tinle have over-run the 
philoſophical; world, to the no ſmall a 1. 


By power, vedperly fo called, we are to un- 
derſtand a Thing or Being, not in the capacity orf 
an agent put into action by ſomewhat preceding, | 
but as maſter of its own activity, and, ſo to ſpeak, | 
creator of its proper effect. The heat of the ſun _ 
rarifies a part of the atmoſphere, and deſtroys its 


balance, when the denſer part ruſhes in upon 


the rare, and the motion of the current is accele- | 
Tated till the fluid becomes ſo powerful as to level 


ſtrong trees and towers. We ſay the hurricane 
is the cauſe of the deſolation which follows it, 


and that heat cauſes a current in the air. In this 


we do not mean to deſcribe active, but paſſiue 
os) 


or Wiha power. The force of the ſto 1. . 


and the effect of heat on the atmoſphere, what- be 


ever new phenomena they may produce, they 
receive their on motion from ſome preceeding 
circumſtance, which again depends upon ſome 
other. This is far from what is meant by active 
power. 5 . 


- 7 ; "8 . * f i 1 0 
* g 4 Y 


Acrivx power requires theſe two things; a 
capacity of beginning motion primarily, and a 
knowledge of the action to be done, and the 
means of putting circumſtances in train to pro- 
duce the new ſtate or condition, which is termed 
the effect. | From the laws of motion we know 
that matter, in order to be moved, requires to 
be acted on from without. We ſee new motions 
perpetually taking place among bodies, but we 


ever have reference to ſome preceeding circum- 


ſtance as the cauſe. This cauſation is traced up - 


to mind, and we fix it there from feeling a con- 
K 3 ſciouſneſs 
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8 ſciouſneſs of an active power, or the ability of | 

beginning motion. But this power of voluntar ” 

action, while it induces us to. believe that we 
poſſeſs within ourſelves a W of real liberty, . 
mocks us with a falſe appearance; yet it is this 

F impoſition which forms the baſis, of the codes of 9 
morality and religion; and, while it deceives us, 


| it renders us more happy and more amiable. In 
. truth, it muſt be acknowledged, that this appa- 
rent libergy of mind is no better than a ſplendid 
dream. Some actions follow our volitions, but 
they make part in a great ſeries in which we are 
neceſſarily involved; and our tem perament, the 
materials of judgment and the impulſes of paſ- | 
ſion and affection, depend upon circumſtances 5 
that riſe in manner fortuitous, and to us in- 
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IF then we deny this active power to the mind 


of man, on what argument ſhall it be granted 
to 
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to each individual particle of matter ? Aﬀeer 
having courſed the commencement of motion up 
to the mental faculties, ſhall we, becauſe we 


cannot find it, there, return and inveſt it in the 


inanimate part of nature ? A degree 0 of intelli- 
gence | is neceſſary to direct aQivity in cauſation ; 3 
to beſtow this on matter without alſo aſſigning it 
ideas, ſenſibility, and organs of ſenſation and 


action, is to leave the buſineſs imperfect. With- 5 


out theſe the active powers ; of matter are uſeleſs. 


Art the ideas we form of ative powers ate 
- derived from what we know of vol untary 1 motion 
within ourſelves ; but our volitions, inſtead of 
being the beginning of cauſation, are paſſive and 
impelled on by a preceeding cauſe, which again 
is driven on by another ; from this it follows as 
an evident conſequence, that the very conception 


of ſuch active power is an impoſition of the mind. 


It is no property of matter to be Perceived by any 
K + | 5 organ 
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organ of ſenſation ; ; and being contrary 45 'the : 
conſtitution of our minds, it cannot be diſcerned - 
like other mental wm and thus, being : 


neither mental nor material, we can conceive na 


ſuch thing to exiſt, and, we muſt exclude it, Such 
at leaſt muſt be our concluſions from the evidence 
beſpre us, the rations afforded by our facul- 


e 


1 l 


sixcR we are | incapable of conceiving | any 
active cauſe, we muſt never proceed beyond the 
plain phenomena of nature. When we uſe the 
words Attraction and Repu] ſion, let us be content 
with thereby expreſſing different modes of mo- 
tion, and not pretend to delineate. any powers 
by which we fancy they are cauſed. When we 
ſay it is by the power of gravity a ſtone is carried 
to the earth, we are no better inſtructed concern- 5 


ing the cauſe than by ſeeing it fall. W hile We 


hold faſt to phenomena, whether mental or ma- 
: terial, 
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By attending to this diſtinQion between the | 


material and thoſe metaphyſical powers, we ſhall 


be able to caſt much light on our queſtion con- 
cerning the exiſtence of matter, and I think 
bring 1 it to an eaſy iſſue. To men not accuſtom- 


ed to refine and make a difference between their 
ſenſations and the material world, all their ori- 
ginal ideas make a part of i it, and ſtand for their 


ſeveral qualities ; 3 but the philoſophy of this age 

ſtrikes off many of theſe; z alledging that ſuch - 
ideas are produced by the remaining properties o of 
| matter. Here is the commencement of the di | 


pute. We Fo expecting to have theſe ideas pro- 


perly accounted for by the mechanical proceſs 
of the properties of matter. We are experienced | 


in many caſes where the cauſe is not viſible, as in 
the burning of me but we firm) y believe that 
5 che 
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the effet is produced in EY phyſical manner, 
When we go in ſearch of the cauſes of colour and 
ſmell, we lixewiſe expect to find them produced 
in the ſame natural way. Theſe ſenſations de- 
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15 pending on the property of ſolidity, the queſtion 
is determined by the being or non-exiſtence « of 
this quality ; ; and this having heen overthrown, n, : 
the diſpute js finiſhed, except the ground. be Z 


changed to a very different one from that on 
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which it was begun. If we proceed to contend 
| for the external exiſtence of the world, when i i 


is no longer material, reſort muſt be had to aftive 


mw 


metaphyſical powers, and we muſt ſay matter 


k 


conſiſts and operates by attraction and repulſion; 3 
and in ſhort, that matter and mind are ſimply 
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powers of attraction and repulſion, 
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queſtion. of fact, and as ſuch is determinable by 
ſenſation ; 3 and muſt be given up when this fails 
be 
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It is n ourſelves by mere 1 to ſuppott 


it under the ſhape of cauſes that are incompre- 
henſible: but we are led into this error by not 


diſtinguiſhing between the natural properties of _ 


bodies and thoſe i imaginary active powers, in ex- 
pecting the latter to have equal reality with the 
former. The miſtake is eaſily ſeen by. attending 
to the nature and limits of cauſation. Me may 


not admit any cauſes of natural things. that are in- 


ſufficient to explain their phenomena. | Theſe active 
or ſpiritual powers not poſſeſſing the pr oper cha- 5 
racteriſtics required in a cauſe, are incompetent 
to produce the eſſects aſcribed to them, and 
ought therefore to be rejected. | 


By the. docttine that places the world of matter 
in our ſenſations, there is nothing of its reality 
deſtroyed. We have ſeen that all phenomena 
are no other than our perceptions, and therefore 


we conclude the wm to he what it ſeems. The | 
_ ridicule 


_ 
1 
OY 
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ee will fall on thoſe philoſophers wht! 3 
ſuade themſelves that ſound; „ and colour, and 


ſmell, are actually figure and motion. We have | 
ſeen alſo that in following this doctrine we are 
inevitably led into abare- ſuppoſititious theory of 
active cauſes, It is only this metaphyſical 
Worid that i is done away by the doctrine 1 have 
followed; and by it the world is brought back | 


to its priſtine form, to what it was before it fell 
into * hands 1 philoſophers, 8 Es 


* 


ae all 1 dp ate attending the 
hypotheſis of ſolid matter, the doctrine that ſup- 


poſes all things to be produced by the immediate 


agency of the firſt cauſe, ſtrongly oppoſes that 7 


hypotheſis in rendering a ſolid matter wholly 
uſeleſs. The materialiſt who believes the cohe- 


ſion of matter and its various motions to be 
performed by direct influence of the Deity, much 


more muſt he allow the neceſlity of this interpo= 


ſition 


ſition to the de of ideas i in ods ads 0 

which matter, from its nature, is highly incom - 
petent. From whatever cauſe, dire& or ſecon- | 
dary, we ſay the ſurface of bodies has 4 power 
of refleQing the light, me. light a power of com- f 
municating a motion to the nerves, and theſe to 
the brain; here is the limit of matter and motion; 

and between this and out perceptions there is ſuch 
a contrariety of nature, ſuch an impaſſable bound, 
that the materialiſt can never ſolve it without 
recourſe to divine agency. How frail then is s. the, 
tenure a which he holds his ſolid world L 


In 1 matter id's Sela he 
ſophers to connect the Divine mind with ours ; 
but it is made of ſuch Tad materials, that it will 
join at neither end. 15 It is like a rod of feet and 
inches to meaſure time with; 8 mechanical. 
engine to determine theological points: nay, 


it cannot be mags more ridiculous than by 
8 | ä 
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being conceived in its own terms; it is a bridge 


of matter to connect two continents of ſoul. 


i 


On one hand, from a piece of ſolid ſtone we are 
led through a variety of changes, till we find our- 
ſelves in mind, and the folid ſtone turned into a 


beautiful idea, figured and coloured: on the 


other hand, we are carried through an infinity | 


of changes and motions, and this ſolid affair be- 


comes hand and glove with divine agency. Ovid, | 
and our dreams, afford us numerous changes, but 


none like theſe. We follow a river through all 1 


its windings, and at laſt jt. ftarts up into a wo- 
man; or a fine woman, after much ado, is turn- 
ed into a river or a cray- fiſn. Theſe metamor- | 


phoſis are moderate and credible, 


Lxr us review the ſubje& and the ground of 
argument on which the foregoing reaſoning de- 
pends, that by a ſuccinct and comprehenſive ac- 


count of the chief difficultics that attend either 
the . 


% 


a 1 


the — or excluſion of def matter, we | 


thay. de the e better a able to e W as e 


* 


* . 


Tax Arodgeſt arguments K the exiſtence 


of a materia] world are derived from the nature | 


| of ſenſation. 4 . No property of matter can 
reſemble ſenſation, otherwiſe: ſuch property of 
matter would poſſeſs ſenſation. 5 It appears 


in fact that they do not reſemble it. Scents and 


ſounds do not reſemble their Ay caiiſts, 
but are referable to motion. Colour is redaceable 
to the ſame ; and likewiſe folidity or hatdnefs. 
Figure, as diſcernible either by ſight or touch, 
is known only by a variety of ideas or impreſſions 
being included in one perception. 
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INSTANCES are adduceable where the idea of 
ſolidity is occaſioned without bodies coming into 


contact with our organs. It does not therefore 


neceſſarily depend upon body. No inſtance can 


be 
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be given n this idea js en, by con 8 
therefore we ought to conelude it inde xendent. 
But as ebfiance or hardneſs is produced by power 
or motion, and does not repreſent texture on 


which ſolidity i is imagined. to depend, 4150 is not 


A uſcleſs, but from, its nature can neyer * | 
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1 is no more e than a faccetion of dens | 


2 mode of ſenſation. If hardneſs, ſound, and 


colour, do not inform us of any real properties, 


alternations of thoſe ideas cannot imply. VF 


— 


Ir is utterly impoſſible to obtain any know- 


ledge of power or agency. Our organs can only : 


diſcern phenomena; not the cauſes of phenome- 
na. When we ſay that any thing is cauſed, or 
that one thing generates another, we can only 


mean that we have ſeen ſuch things preceed and 


. follow each other, A philoſopher ought to. ob- I 
ſerve 5 


; 145 3 


ſerve facts 10 not adopt theories, o Paths 
tions are the phenomena ; ; matter, the pretended ! 
cauſe of ſenſation; is nn, 885 


By admitting that our ane are a 
or created by properties of matter, and that mate 
ter is inveſted with powers which generate perpe- 

tual changes in itſelf, we admit an infinity of 


ſu pernumerary cauſes, which are independent of 


one firſt cauſe; or, they may more properly be 


faid to exclude an original cauſe, Lik ewiſe L 1 4 
theſe cauſes are of a nature that cannot operate | 


upon mind. 


Tuns ate the chief difficulties t that bes the 
doctrine of external matter, but there are others 


of no ſmall weight. If we adopt the doctrine of 7 


ſolid matter, which is the only conſiſtent ſcheme 
of Materialiſm, two opinions occur, According 


to all appearances, we are led to conclude that 
L matte: 


Ind 


* 


matter is diviſible to infinity; which implies the 
odd abſurdity, that it is capable of a perpetual de- 
creaſe. and approach to a Point, to an end, to 
nihility, without ever drawing nigher to it. | 
By the theory of ſolid, indiviſible atoms, it 
eſcapes this abſurdity on one hand, but falls, 
into it on the other, It ſuppoſes an infinity of 
hardneſs beyond infinite power; it muſt, in 
conſequence, be indiſſoluble and eternal. 
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On the contrary, there is nothing can be ur- 
ged in favour of this doctrine but what may as: 
- well be advanced, and what ever has been advan- : 
 ced in ſupport of every opinion, however erro- 
neous, when it has long eſtabliſhed prejudices 
on its ſide, that the new doctrine is improbable. | 
5 unnatural, and contrary to the common ſenſe. 
of mankind, Every one will recolle& an hundred 
inſtances where this has been the plea of 1gna-. 
rance and error againſt knowledge and truth. 
Indeed 


indeed this is fo! conitbety müde the ibn 4 
ſuch as find their opinions no longer tente; and 
are yet too obſtinate to relinquiſh them, that 
men who afſuine' the charaQer of candour and 
impartiality, will never recur to this method of 
ſubduing an oppotient. Tue train of thought or 
reaſoning to which we have been habituated e con- 
ſtantly appears to be dickated by truth, and ei every 


thi ng oppoſing this will of courſe appear unna- | 


tural, When once the theory of a ſyſtem i is well 
in-wrought with the facts, they appear to us | 
like the foundatlon of the facts ; arid we expe eck; 

that without this foundation the facts themſelves 
muſt come to ruin; But the mind i is fruitful i ia 
reſources, and will always accommodate itſelf tc to 
its ſituation; While the facts remain; it will pro- 


vide a baſis whereon to build them, and become 


ſatisfied with a ſecond theory as well 25 with the 


firſt, - Thete is nothing wanting to a doctrine | 
but an opinion of its truth, when the mind by 
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new habits will learn to regard it with conf NC 
and fondneſß. 15 | FM WE TL . 


Tus is particularly the caſe with the doctrine 
that denies an external matter. We have been 
ſo long accuſtomed to account for gur ſenſations 
and ideas by this cauſe, that when it is removed 

*we can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelyes to have any 
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confidence in the phenomena of ſenſation, All 
appears like a dream; and we can with difficulty 
believe that what we hear, ſee, and feel, has any 3 
exiſtence, if it is not to be cauſed by this matter. 
Grave men cannot believe it, the ſuperficial blun- 
der in it, and the ſubject has been Hy-blown by 
the wits. Theſe laſt will needs imagine them- 
ſelves in jeopardy at ſetting foot upon a world | 
ſo unſubſtantial. Solid ground is then a mere 
idea, incapable of ſupporting a ſtout man, and 
they are afraid of ſinking into it; but, by and by 5 
they become terrified leſt their tender heads be 


damaged againſt a maſly idea that may be 
| . 


banking“ in che V. Thus, like welle 
horſes, "they amuſe themſelves with farting 
ata gooſe or a white ſtone, which proves their 
mettle better than their e | 


Ir is d as Ke this turn is 
given to the opinions which exclude the exiſtence 


of an external world. Theſe make no alteration. 


in the authenticity of facts. Every thing re- 
mains in the ſtate in which it has been ſince the 
creation ; nay, inſtead of loſing by this doctrine, 
we havegained conſiderably. Aceorditig to the 
preſent ſtate of philoſophy; our world is deprived 
of ſcents, of colours, of heat and cold, and many 
ſuch properties. The new doctrine reinſtates all 
thoſe in their former exiſtence. According to it 
the roſe ſmells ſweet and looks beautiſul; the 
brook is again poſſeſſed of coolneſs; and trees, 
that before had only a texture of parts, reſume 
their beauty of colour ng. By the philoſophy 
of the day there is nothing exiſts but mere ſoli- 
L g dity 


4 


dity Me 3 ; the individual praperties of ma S | 


ker daf excluded, The foregoing opinions bring 


the world back to the popular view of things; 


honeſt men their world 
that colour was colour; and heat, heat. F ey 
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only with this reſerve, that we muſt not look for 
original cauſes, It i is this purſuit that has coſt 
They would needs deny 


— 


called it matter ands motion, and chere they 
thought they had the very truth.  Alasl the 


cauſe ſtill fled before them; and after havia 


given up property by property, they are obliged 
dq return to their old ground withaut any —_ 


{kill in cauſes than when they begun their ret 
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ar ach the «fimplicieya ee 


neſs of the doctrine, and all that has been th 
its ſupport, there is reaſon to fear that this groſs 
N world will continue to be a clog, no leſs to phi- 5 
loſophy than it has been to piety, Even thoſe 
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who may in their cloſets arrive at ſo hippy a pitch 


of ab 
as all deluſory and yainz yet on returning to bum- 


mon life, we cannot hope that by the pureſt piety | 
or philoſophy we ſhall ever be able eo direſt our- 
ſelves intirely of every attachment to this earth. 


Its power upon our minds has inſinuated itſelf 


into all our views; it is in- wrought with all bur 
twill never be eradicated; and we may not expect, 


while life e that our. Warn will exaſe,." 
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Labs trig ag IV steel mate 
out the truth, to place it upon an immoveable 
baſts, and ſeparate it from the idle fancies by 


— 


which mankind are led aſtray. But though it 


belongs to the ſage to utter the documents of 
truth, conviction depends upon capacity, and 

tkis tie ſage has not to beſtow. Like every me- 
taphyſician, I am certain and clear in my opini- 
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ons; yeh I greatly fear that, together with many 
other diſcourſes on the emptineſs of the world, 
all 1 have ſaid will be in vain. They will 80 


every man a wandering after his own. . 


tion. One will go to ſind perfume in a 


dependent of perception; a ſecond to find ol- 
neſs in the brook; another to find ſolidity i in the 5 
oak ; this to find ſound in a fiddle ſtring and 
that to ſee colours in an evening ſky. None will 

believe the word of a philoſopher that theſe ting 
are not what they ſeem ; that it is in mind only 
where ſenſation dwells ; and that they ought to 
look up to this as the ſole ſource of pleaſure and 
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8 e e or tienes i 5 advanced by 
4 L habitually converſing n whatever be⸗ 
longs to it; and as nothing tends more to a clear | 
| knowledge of a ſubject than an oppoſition of 
opinions, by which we are driven to think and 
judge without direction; the following tale will 
be no | improper ſequel to the preceeding effay. 
Thoſe who are jnelined ta metaphyſical fpecula- 
tions will eaſily diſcern where, and how far, they 
are connected; and to they who: are ot oY 
clucidation would b. be uſeleſs, - aden 


£ 
A \ 1 1b * * © by i i 4 


| Jam Hindoſtan the! ſouts of brütet 4 are promoted 
to the bodies of men; and the ſouls of men, 
for miſdemeanours they have committed, are 


made! to inhabit the bodies of inferiour animals. 
'In 


186 . : 
In the Tre of a foreſt in this country thete lived 


2 Monkey, who, before this. laſt ſtep 2 tranſmi- 
gration, had occupied a human tenement. He 
had been 2 Bramin, ſkilſul in theology, and in 
al abſiruſe learning. He. was wont to bels in | 
admiration the ways of Nature, and delight 10 


penetrate the myſteries in which ſhe was enrobed; 7 85 


but, in purſuing the footſteps of philoſophy, he 
wandered too far from the abode of the ſocial 
Virtues. In order to purſue his ſtudies he had re- 
tired to a cave on the banks 0 the Jumna. 
There he forgot ſociety, and.negleQed ablution z 
and therefore his ſoul. was degraded to a condi- | 
tion below humanity. So inveterate were the 
babits which he had cantrafted in his human 
ſtate, that when he was made Monkey his ſpirit 
Was ſtill influenced by his paſſion for abſtruſe 
ſtudy. He ſojourned i in this wood from youth to 
age, regardleſs of every thing fave. cocoa- nuts 
and metaphyſics. As in his human ſtate he paid 

not 


157. 
not audi attention to his nad, fo alſo at this 42 | 
would he have been equally neglectful, but the 
bleſſings of children and grandchildren. were 
forced upon him by particular injunction. He 5 
was high! y indebted to the affection and care of 


a little grandſon; who, of all his progenys- 


| was the only one that remained to provide 
him with food, which he was unable to procure 
for himſelf; he having become decrepid, hypo- 
chondtiae, and half blind with ages Ne 9 5 N 
e in 1 9 ite off 
Te H1s old anda wok great. PR in har- 
ing this grandſon ſit beſide him, and liſten to e 
inſtruction he poured forth. The young monkey _ 
had much patience, but little docility. What 
his grandfather regarded as the produce of a ge- 
nius the moſt penetrating, and which elevated 
him in his own eſteem above the philoſophers of 
his own, or of the human. race, the young Mon- 
key attributed to the PROTO of age, But by 


giving 


9 5 #:4 1 NS. 
WY . 7 ix 
— 15 - 14 ; 7 
_ i . 1 
TIE ng 
| 5 3 
- 


giving ear to bis besides, 1 
from motives of complaiſance, ee 5 
San to enter in a fondneſs. for them ee 5 
Ver covld he neverclentlye 1p d the WKkim- 
fieal: notions his grandfather impoted upon hint oy 
with ſo much eagerneſs;/ and his enquiries Wers 
op arm aria ae nts 7. cnt 


£ 
4 


Trove all the faculties of the olü ibi . 

- were impaired, he would conſtantly dictate abbut 5 
the objects of the ſenſes, and hold long diſcouries 5 
vpon things he could neither ſee nor fed.” This 
the young one (not being deſtitute of vahity} 
took very ill; and was unable to forbear hinting | 
ſometimes, though in a manner very reſpectful 
that he could not conceive there was any waß 
of ſeeing without eyes, or feeling without fingers. 5 
When he thought the evidence of his ſenſes too 
groſsly contradicted, as when his grandfather 
would aſſert that the ſky was not blue, or that 


- 


ad food. he was fd wi had no eee me, 


8 be 
he hint oß a ſine argument, eee e | 


too ſtrong for hint to. remain ſilent.” | 


OxR day, being ſeated at the foot of * tree 


where he uſually abode, having his right hand 


reſting on the ſhoulder of his young favourite, 
and his left ready to ſupport an argument, ot 
grace a period; and finding himſelf” diſpoſed to 


ſpeculate with alacrity, he began. to exclairt 


againſt the fraudulent praQices of Nature, He ; 


expoſed her prevarications in dealing with her 
creatures, in cauſing them to believe one thing 
while ſhe meant another, and even ſuffering 
chem to go ont of the world" the = dupe _ had 
lived in it. 1 


4 WHEN , 
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«© WHEN a philoſopher,” faid he, Ns ike myo | 


ſelf: appears, capable of inſtructing deluded mor- | 
tals, it might be expected that he ſhould do much F 
toward undeceiving them. But inftead of being 
exalted above his race, and holding every ear in | 


his hand, he is decried as one unfit for ſociety ; 
and when he ſhould be the ruler of his kind; hi 


1 1 


ise ſteemed an object of . to the tenders 7 


* + 
== £ 
3 * 


hearted 5 


Bur thou, my ſon, would I gladly make the 
' depoſitary of my treaſure ; of that treaſure which 


T have diſcovered by the ſubtlety of my inveſti- 
gations. Receive it, for it is invaluable,” 

% REACH hither, my ſon, yon ſtone half co- 
vered with moſs, that I may diſcourſe to thee 


concerning its nature; and demonſtrate to thee 
that the moſs hath no ſoftneſs in it, and that the 5 
ſtone is neither hard nor cold; with divers other 
55 © miſtakes 


miſtakes thou haſt "Wk decoped into. relating to 5 | 
| thy feelings.” V a 2 i 

4 Wa gone FP has. FT _ _ 

me, do you talk of? ? A Monkey of good ſenſe 


would be admoniſhed by the errors he falls into. 
You will never depend upon the goodneſs of my 
ſight, though you have loſt your OWN.. "What RE. 
you now point to is no ſtone with moſs upon it, 
but the firſt of the Sewalic hills. One fide indeed . . 
is craggy, and the other covered with wood. I. oP 
you deſire it I will call the one a little ſtone, and 
tbe trees that are on it moſs.” it das 5ruge 


« An me !” cried the old Bramin, * what a 

world is this]! How inhuman is this knavery in j 
nature! Have I philoſophized ſo long and am 
yet abuſed ? What then muſt they be who credit 
all they ſee and feel ? Here, my ſon, is a new in- 
| flance how various the aſpects are that nature 
| M . | puts 
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puts o on n at the lame time to different e eyes. | fo 
me this object was a moſſy ſtone; to thee a \moun- | 
tain with a foreſt c on its ſhoulders,” 1 
6. RAVE Sir, „ id alle young + Hal, 
ec the mountain is the ſame; the variation is only 


in our night. My eyes kee we the N are 
voy cog WE 


4 TELL thinis young fallow, then erreſt, ld 
the old one. Can the two different things which 
ve ſee be che ſame? If thou approacheſt nigher 
to the mountain, ſo much will it alter to thee in 
figure and ſize, that it will not appear to be 
the ſame mountain. Can the ſame thing be of 
different colours, and at the ſame time be ms 


if pitted 


| Tas . remains the ſame,” replied the 
- youngMonkey. It is only thro the n 
of our ir faght that it er as we retire toac 


dap ie, When earns ta diſtance our proſpect 


is not accurate, but when we are net our views 
muſt reſemble the objett. Only a ſmall part 
ein be nelt the eye, and che reſt muſt be falle; 


ſo that nothing can appear of its full Tie? 
ce Then, repli ied the other, granting we can 
| never ſee the true ſize of any thing, we can be 
 quite-certainby meaſuring it. Ah my deax 
| boy!” ſaid the old Monkey, <« there thou erreſt 
again. Should we two weaſure this wountain, 5 
by travelling over it from one ſide to the other, 
thou r think it little while I thought it 


enormous,” * In this inſtance alſo,” ſaid the 


young one, « youare deceived. by your imbeci- 
litz, . 6 But ſhould By returned the old one, 
T: rogether with every. old | Monkey, on repeated | 
trials, © continue. to think it larger than it. may ap- 
pear to the dexterity of youth, would not its ſize 
be different in our minds Hom. what it would he 
in your” 27 


Sith 4 M 2 | 0 „Tur 


c THE mountain moſt remain the Tot 5 
the Young © one. | | riley e * 


IP LMS, - ite Fun: 
cc Bur are IG e 0. the * and 
the young nen 7 , b Rs 


Fey « Tax i is no . for the caprice Jad | 
obſtinacy of old people,” replied the young otic, 
te but this makes the mountain neither! leſs not 
larger. Their ideas of it may be vaſtly altered; 0 
yet ſtill it is no more paces acroſs when trod by. 
the ond, than it is _ the young walk Ty 1 OT 
c My Sidi boy, you have ruined Yourſelf by 
acknowledging thus much, You have admitted 
two ways of aſcertaining the bigneſs of an object; * 
the one by a Appen menſuration, the other 
by opinion.“ wes 3 no danger, replied the 
young Monkey, in this, The one relates to 
the real ſtate of the object, and muſt be true; the 


other to an adventitious change, and may be 
falſe. 


" ally 


falſe. To the inſeRt that creeps, or the bid that 
ies over: the mountain, the taſk is more or.leſs 
n . the mountain: remains 3 in 
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4. To whom is it the Caine the ol old 
one. 4 It always appears of equal bulk to the 
bird, and the ſame number of certain paces will 
always compaſs it, which makes it the ſame to 
the inſect . It may. conſtantly be the ſame to each 
ſeparately; but on comparing the ideas of both, 

they are widely different. What appears a hil- 
lock to the one will be a mountain to the other. 
The two ideas will be as oppolite as large and 
(many can 1 e them,” 5 


* 


Sri, \perfiſted the young Monkey, © the 
mountain remains the ſame; ſo many ſteps of 
the ſmalleſt inſect correſponds with the pace of 


the largeſt animal... 705 dear fellow” returned 
3 the 
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triton,” Thow eonfdundeſb ro chings in end. 
Yon mountai will always correſpond. wich fo 
many of thy ſteps, and ſo many of the ſmalleſt 


inſect. It will certainly bear the ſame proportion | 


10 thee; and likeveiſe to any-ſmaller, ereture; 
but this relative menſuration thou-tnuſt not mif- 
take for actual fie. Fhe whole {Cale of pro- 
portion is different in the one from hat it ia in 
the other. To the largeſt creature, anid te the 
eden a bill of a certain bulk is net; tha ſame 
object to both; it conveys difftrent ideas: ta each 
rn 
n aeg d e 280 99 5117 


$: £4) T7 374 5 * 2 550g 185 Ie. z 8 
Taz young Monkey knew: not what to aher. 8 


But when his grandfather aſſerted that there was 
no bulk nor ſize in nature, he thought ſome freaks 
of dotage had intermingled wü s of L 
ens of ſpuit . 75 5 17 etc rule 
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167 e 
« Evi rank ef being,” contin 
Bramin, es has its ſcale of relative Pa ; 
and the large, the mediate; and the ſmall, are the 
ſame ideas in every different ſcale. The ſmalleſt 


berry i is no more in actual bulk than the largeſt 


planet. To the mind that receives them both, 
they ſtand in differ 


oe in their nar pri 


Tur phi Monkey . ſitent, becauſe / ' 


he feared his grandfather was going into his old 


fits; but the Bramin attributed it to the force of 
his arguments; and thinking it a proper time to 
overpower him with convickion, ſettled himſelf 
in ant argumentative e and continued his 


difcourſe, 


O OBSER VR,“ ſaid he, what I am about to 
ſay, for it importeth much. Know, then, that 
| M 4: Nature 


-4} 


ent parts of the ſcale; but to 
different beings they do not e * * 2 


1 * 
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Nature hath no n of big * little; with 


her large and ſmall are the ſame.. Every part is 
as large as the whole, and the whole as ſmall as 


XR WS 5 
mind.“ l Gains es op 


— * 
1 8 2 * 
- £ * G 0 8 


Tur young Monkey expreſſed ſome ſigns of 5 
uneaſineſs, which the old one perceiving, he re- 
quired him to be patient and attentive. „Here, 8 
ſaid he, is my proof. When thou ſayeſt that 
this pebble is leſs than yon. hill, thou art right, 


_ a, part. Relative pr oportion belongs ſolely to 


% 


if thou meaneſt thereby ta make me comprehend 5 


a difference between two of thine ideas; my | 


apprehenſion being the ſame with thine, I com- 


prehend thee perfectly. Thou meaneſt that there 


is a greater number of parts diſcernible by thy 


ſenſes in the hill, than thou canſt find in the 


pebble ; but thou muſt take notice, that there 
cannot really be a greater. number of parts in the 


one than in the other, As my parts as thoy : 


canſt 


\ 


* 


169 


pebble is as a mountain. Therefore large and 


ſmall is not a difference in objects, but in ideas. 
Bulk cannot increaſe beyond the reach of thy 
ſenſes or thy imagination. Beyond that thou 


muſt have recourſe to a different order of beings, 
or what thou calleſt a larger order, to compre- 


hend what exceeds thy graſp of mind; and then 


: 901 aug in the hill, ſo many can n he found 4 1 85 
the pebble by that creature in whoſe mind thy 


a different ſeale of proportion 8 an: wed 5 


« IT is the ſame,” continued he, in the di- 


minution of nature. Bulk or Minuteneſs goes 
no farther than the comprehenſion of each rank 


of creatures; and big and little is the ſame in 


every different ſcale, Thou ſayeſt, and rightly, 
that this ſcale of proportion may be various in 
two creatures of the ſame rank of being. To 1 


age and to youth the ſame hill a ppears of different 


walk. 
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the one than in de ether m 
ale. The me alone des bt Mete 


in bulk; but the increaſe is no leſs certain be- 


cauſe every thing is equally ĩnereaſed. Opinion 
bas the ſame effect upon what thou calleſt the 
real bulk of objects, as the approaching to them, 


or the receding from them, has upon the fight. 


Nature cannot have real bulk for the reaſons F 


have given thee.” 


; 


« Brsrbzs,“ continued the old Bramin, en- 
forcing his opinions with an argument of another 
kind ; © beſides,” — ſaid he, laying his hand upon 
the young one's head,—* here, as thou knowelt, 
is the dwelling place of thy ſpirit, the corner in 
which it receives the various ſamples of the fine 
things thou ſeeſt and feeleſt about thee : cant 

thou 


eee 4-29 ok oh 
place, which is no larger than the pulp of 2 


eſe ang can find room for af ching ſo large 
as yen moutifiins'F Are thine ĩdens of equal 


wid this? do racy pron haſt ſeen, and 


- ho tin pls; ata: tv bi ha 
1 as cke whole 270 
Yar Nek if act 36 fed N OH 7121 
* „ebe che ider cannot be the kme in 
balk with the ohe ;”" replied the young one, 
c jt may reſemble it. 4 Flgure, returned the 
Bramin, 60 may þ be the fame, whether it be large 
or fmall ; but the bulk of an obj jet cannot be 


363 1f4 - 153; 


imitated by any thing, leſs than 5 * 44 Not- | 
withſtandin ing; all that has been ſaid,” ” returned the - 


young one, 41 maſt believe "there i is ſomewhat 
infinitely little below me, and infinitely. large 


9144 


yy me, that does ndt depend upon my way of 
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thinking.” PA. Then art thou” replied 4 off . 
one angrily, < in the middle between two. infi- | 
nites. The largeſt and the ſmalleſt creatures are 


in the ſame ſituation; each one of you are in the 
middle of infinity, yet at an infinite diſtance 


from each other. Thou mayeſt as well imagine 


became Dr. Donne, the divine, was Was a little | 
nigher to the hither, end of lehne 
an Engliſh poet, than at the time when he was 
killed for a faux pas 1 near Damaſcus, _ My dear 
boy,“ continued the old Bramin, thou art an 
honeſt fellow, but no philoſopher,” r 


\ 


pra frag vo 


80 eig, he broke of the mein Fo, 
and being thirſty, rolled himſelf down the bank 
to a ſtream that ran paſt, where he laid down 
his head, and drank, as a philoſopher would 
drink, who had | no better means of quenching Is 
his thirſt, | 
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Tut young Monkey went his way to. his 


ordinary amuſement, not perfectly clear in what 
his grandfather aimed at. « My Common Senſe” 
faid he * is ſhocked, and the hair of her head 
ſtands on end at bis concluſions. 1 faney (con- 

tinued he) there is one place of the brain ſet 
: apart for metaphyſical ideas, where, if the ſoul 
does not keep a ſharp eye over them, to prevent 
their coming abroad, they break out like evil 
ſpirits, and make all this hurly-burly that I fee 
in my grandfather's head. Many of theſe are, 
the produce and begotten of his own ſoul ; ; and 
he is therefore unable to keep them in proper 
diſcipline, but ſuffers them, in pure fondnels, 
to wander about, when they either lofe them- 
ſelves, or return tw with nothing but traſh 
upon their backs,” ee e 
He ſaw the danger that aroſe to fuch 28 en- 


: tertalned ideas of this ſpecies, but he was not 
| admoniſhed 


7 


C 
— by it. He had got a metaphyſical 
diſtemper, which be would needs increaſe by : 
travel. He Was deſirous to encounter ſome : 
other philoſophers, that he might diſcuſs with 8 
them the ſublime ſubjects. his grandfather: no 5 
opened to his mind. 


Nor a hs hay his adventure 55 8 
detain him, he laid in a ſtock of proviſions at 
the foot of his grandfather's tree, and began his 
walk what time the ſun had performed A fourth 


of his. Near home he met with nothing 52 


worthy the attention of a Monkey travelling ? 
in ſearch of philoſophy. He was croſſed in his 
way by a Tartac of Samarcand in queſt of a 
war, and a cloth-merchant travelling to Surat. 
Neither of theſe he accoſted, ſuppoſing them 
incapable of receiving the doctrines he had i in 
his poſſeſſion. * Poor ſouls, (ſaid he) they 
would never belicye that their heads are as big 
a8 


278 
as their bali or one nb 10 long a6 n 
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Soo after he was paſſed by a hunting party, 
and he was in danger from the malice of ſome 

of the ſlaves, who ſhot their arrows at him; 

but he had { much 2gility ; and philoſophy, that 

he was unconcerned at their attempts, and con- 

tented himſelf wah e fruit at chem. Ge 


Wikia theſe were paſt, hs came to a . | 
where one of the dogs lay wounded. He went 
up to him, ſat down by his ſide, and began to 
open the mouth of wiſdom. He inquired to 
what · ſect of philoſophy he belonged; ; whether 
he believed the world to be ſolid or immaterial, 
compoſed of yortexes or ſpheres of repulſion; | 
whether he took the foul to be an Eolus' harp, 


. and all the fine things in it to be vibratiugcles; 
if he did not think Conſcience was the beſt 
teacher 


teacher of the e fluxions i the 
theory of viſion decideable by common ſenſe, 
and algebra by intuition; ; whether abſtract truth 
-and -virtue. could reſide in Venus? or Saturn? * 
ring, provided they had no intellectual tenement | 
on earth; and adding thereto, by way of coti- 
ſolation, ſome ſtrictures on the nature of pain : 
from Epictetus: he remained ſilent, expecting | 
the tongue of ſcience to move within the lips of =D 
te wounded dog. | 


Hrs pearls were dropt into the ear that heeded 
them not, and the water of Diſappointment 
was caſt in the face of Hope. The dog was 
paſſing ignorant in metaphyſics ; ; his ſoul had 
never been promoted to an human caſe but 
once, and then he was an Afgan ſoldier, that 
knew no more than the horſe he rode concern- 
ing vibrations or ſpheres of repulſion ; fo all the 


learned interrogations of our Monkey were 
made 


made in vain.//The'dogy all ſaiartinS _— | 
wounds, and-fuming to be thus peſtered wi 
popingay, anſwered he knew not what 3- t 
boars were confounded ſcoundrels 3 and that all 
the monkies in the world would. do well to 
drown themſelves. At this our philoſopher 
leaped up, called him an unhandſome ſavage, 


and left him to purſue his philoſophical journey. 


Evxxixo came on while he aſcended a ſteep 
hill, where there were many rocky precipices. / 
As he proceeded, he ap proached toward 4 part 5 
from whence. he heard the ſound of voices, - 3s 
of ſome in ſober conference. He could not ſee 
from whom the voices came; but he heard 
diſtinctly that the ſubject of their diſcourſe was 
on the forms of things, and the nature of liglit. 
This was the object of our phil oſopher's | jour- = 
ney, ſo the wings of gladneſs overſhadowed his 
heart, He got from among the trees which 
N _. obftuded 


 chiriedfhis why a Slanberingup an ms 
nende; he dſſeovered tlie perſonages whoſe vole: 
he had Reard- He petceived,” upon a flat part 
of 4 rock, a ſtröng Eagle cfouching; buving one 
wing ſpread, by which he covered ENS. 
the rock, in which place there OY a Bat. 
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T ties Lollacts were wont to Bold fel. 
entific intercourſe, when the day was too far 
gone to permit the Eagle to be abroad, and the 
night not near enough for the Bat to take his 
pleaſure in the open air. The ſpreading: of che 
Eagle's wing was in order to prevent the weak 
eyes of the Bat from being offended with the light. 
„ Ah !” faid the young Monkey to himſelf, 
Ns what a bleſſed thing is. this -philofophy, when 
theſe animals, inſtead of envying or upbraiding 
each other for their Re de live Ha win, 
by rw nmel!!! 55 6 


© 


. 


IE drew near, and climbed up hs rock at the 
dated of his neck z—to ſuch dangers will the . 


thirſt of knowledge lead us. Having reached the 


x if ery et 


ſpot, | he paid his compliments, and was invited 
to ſit down, when the diſcourſe went on. A dif 


ference had ariſen between them, from each mak- 


ing uſe of the term Light to Genity ſenſations that 


were oppoſite. The Bat aſſerted that light was 


the moſt odious of created things, and conſtantly 


attended with pain. The Eagle, on che other 
hand, deſeribed the heauties of light and colours 


in a ſtile ſo enchanting, | that our friend was quite 


raviſhed, and thought the Bat the moſt miſerable 


of all animals, ſince he could ſee none of thoſe 


delightful effects that Eagles and Monkeys ſee. 


The Eagle moreover affirmed, that whenever the 


Bat mentioned light, he obſerved it was no more 


than a more moderate ſhade of darkneſs, 


Taz Monkey perceiving they judged from 
different ſeates of light and darkneſs, thought 
| ME: + tais 
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this a good opportunity to introduce his grand- a 
father; and mingling in the converſation, told | 
them he thought he was able to ſettle the diſpute. 
40 Whenever,“ ſaid he, * any matter of this kind C 
| occurs, when ideas are raiſed i in different minds 
which are oppoſite to each other by the ſame ob- z 
ject, you may conclude there is no ſuch quality 
as each contends for. Nothing at the ſame time 
can poſſeſs contrarieties. Befides, ſaid he, © it 

| ſuppoſes an infinite progreſſion, and that each 
of you are in the middle, between infinite light | 
and infinite darkneſs, and are yet at an infinite 
diſtance from each other.” | = 


_ Crevo quia impoſlibile eſt, $5 faid the Rag 
&« I draw from thence a proof of its exiſtence; 
and not of light only, but of the exiſtence of all 
the other properties of matter; though in this 
point J differ from the reſt of my ſect, who hare 
not been careful to examine.“ 


TRE 


; 157 I 
Tux 8 the abruptneſs, the ; air - of 

end and of learning which accompanied the 
opinions of this Sage, ſent our philoſopher floun- 
dering ten thouſand fathoms down the gulph of 
humility, When he recovered ſufficiently to ad- 
dreſs the Eagle, he begged with reverence to 
know what ſect he honoured with the concur- 
rence of his opinions, ang what were their tenets. 


Tx dodtrines of my ſect, ns 
4 < are theſe: that the intelligible eſſences of things 
or abſtract ideas, are the only habitations of truth, 

and the only objects of knowledge ; that theſe 
are inviſible, incorporeal, eternal, incorrupti- 
ble; above all motion and mutation; making up 

together a Being called an infinite reaſon, or v or. 
Theſe intelligible ſpecies,” continued he, care the 
originals and examplars of all created exiſtences. 
Every ſoul or mind is impreſſed with theſe at the 


commencement of its exiſtence, and 25 lie 
> © 3 | folded 


% 


its 


; folded ih the böntdtib f of dur binde Embrie | 
5 energies, pre-determined tendencies to ackiohb, 
arbitrary ſenſes deſtined to dictate i in the beautiful 

and the moral ſpecies, with all. the powers, fa- | 

calties,” and future poſſeſſions of the ſou, lie hid 
"like the ſeeds of plants; ; and cireumſtances and 

occaſions ripen * unfold | theſe” COR 


gers. 1 


1 4 1 know nothing in the world & theſe intel 5 
4 Jeftual germs,” ſaid the young Monkey ; ; < wy. 
grandfather never told me a ſingle word of ſuch - 
things.“ Then, my good Sir,” ſaid the Eagle, 
65 Plato ſays, your Srandfather muſt be a 
grovelling and an earth- born fellow, to admit, 
W but what he {es and antes : 
et Alas ” 8 2 the Monkey, ce it would 
be happy if he admitted even fo. much; but he 


is wont to bereave me of every thing I lay my 
3 5 1 


. 1 20 f ee 
aneh of earth on which to reſt my foot. Bye 


I 4 505 you will ſpeak alittle more of thoſe ſame 
1 555. that] I may beep ge Age 


them. * 
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»19He Tust hte they/?- ſajdcttie [Eagle a Dur- 


tion, Vacuity, Truth, Pollibility;s Equality, 


Cauſability, together with many moe ending/in 
the ſame mantier; imſhort, everyrthingiofonbich 
immenſity or infinity may be ffuedbRrTEG Ver- 


tain of theſe,” ſaid the Bat, lifting up a feather 


af the Eagle's wing and wg to the Monkeys 
& certain N pb. 
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* 6 ' Trnsx a are e ane beings,” e the 


Eagle, ec each one the examplar, and head 4 its 
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: own order, and all reſi ding = at the fame time i in | 
every mind. TT hey are totally ſeparate i in their | 
nature, but conjoined by another eternal, ſell- 
exiſtent, incorruptible Being called Unity; ; when 
they become one, not congreſſionally, but ſimply. 


+ Theſe are the ſublime principles of my ſect: Here 


you perceive the ſoul holds communication with 
nothing inferior to itſelf. Her head is loſt in 
immenſity infinity is bencath eee oo 


n 1 inf 11 141 8 phenyl 4b; 
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. It i is the cuſtom of many Engliſh fages likewiſe, | 


to clothe their infinite 1 reaſon with ſome of OR 
| Cudworth, Harris, Clarke, and many others, are very 
notable on thoſe ſubjes, and _ to be conſulted. 
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we” Bbiailiayai are a re 


he young Monkey; c my gra r ia trot 
half ſo profound, But! in what, great Sir, (faid 
he) do you chuſe to differ from thoſe who hold 
all theſe grand things? In truth my ears are yet 
tingling with the ſound of their names. You 
were pleaſed to ſay that you could prove the 


exiſtence of light and other matters from the 


bn they included,” Entertain the im- 


nevo enn a moment to explain how 


mY : Us 
n * on tree. ee 
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me wich a 


e Tubes of cur för- dar me agile 
an unaccountable antipathy to the world of mat- 
ter, and have been guilty of great injuſtice to it; 
et they cannot find in their hearts to caſt it 


entirely away. They call it the outcaſt of cre- 
ation, the fink of abomination, and the enemy 5 
X Rim | | | of 


| r t with wen ehe at the 


N 
af. foulss, but FRY they; deviate. frot their | 


Principles, and manifeſt > ſpirit ot ata 
5 n an object worthy. of bettet ne 

Moat lifts Jos . t t l ol 5 n Me 

1 7 70 in now, continued hey, Frag | 
fo tower; I will aſk, queſtions, and do you - 
anſwer according, to the; pſage of phil ohe 
Thou knoweſt what ſolidity or impenetrability | 
means. Ves, replied the other, < it-is chat 
property by which two bodies are incapable of 
occupying the ſame place. Right, replied 
the ſage. But obſerve, two, Beings, for in- 
ſtance, Body and Space, Space, and Unity, and 
ſo forth, may actually be in the ſame ſpot, but 
4 two Wes cannot.“ 
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13 l me; this folidity” ee ep 18 „in- 
Fit 2 ee Truly. and upon my word,” e- | 
4 Go. toy Gi, the Bade, 60 Epi 7 
* | mind; 


of 


«© Certainly not, ' replied the other; it is 
intellectual, and only awakened by means of 


Inſtinct, or Coms 
idea of ſolidity, and you will find it unalterable 


* 


| Joſopher, * cc 1 have this 15 50 ſp 
if it do not correſpond with that property 3 


matter, am I not to account the idea falſe?ꝰ 


the hardneſs we feel in bodie . b-Beimgid 


lectual, it is perfectly obvious to - Tntuition, 
non Senſe. Contemplate this 


and ipeortuptible 3' and, in conſequente, muſt 


have place ee, "0 en and ſelf- 


exiſtents,” i ee eee Mov ark” oF Were 
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tc INN 45 ſame manner,“ continued he, the 


forms of things that appear to our ſenſes are 


their intellectual examplars, which would have 


ſlept for ever in the mind, were they not rouſed 


by 
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by things from without): Triangles, 9 
parallelograms, ſtart _ ay, aſſert their claim | 
to immutable being,” 13 

518 Bur,” FTIR" wy ce it is chiefly againſt 
colours, ſounds, heat, and ſuch-like qualities, 

that the ſhafts of philoſophical malice have been 

thrown; and theſe I take under my peculiar | 

care. Repeat what you aſſerted concerning the 
progreſſion of light. Why,” ſaid our phi- 
loſopher, © the infinity of light is exemplified 
in the difference between your organs and thoſe 
of your friend. The degree that appears to 
you to be utter darkneſs, is to him noon-day ; | 
and the ſhade he names darkneſs, to other or- 
gans may be intolerable light, In the ſame 
manner proceed we in the upward ſeries. But 
this leads to contradiction.“ | 


„„ 


to our abſtract idea, is ikniee ; 4 ö hi r ot diveſt 


ourſelves of it; it is ſimple, unalterable, and 


make not account of the difficulty. This being 
a compoſition of colours, we preſently obtain an 
infinite red, blue and yellow, all incapable of 
decay. The ſenſations that firſt awakened them 
change, but themſelves are unalterable and 
eternal. The ſame reaſoning holds of the ideas 


of the other properties of matter, ſmoothneſs, 
ſoftneſs, ſweetneſs; alſo of thoſe raiſcd by taftes, 


ſcents, and ſounds: they are all above mutation 
or decay.” Here the Eagle e and the 
young poet meditated. | 

Ovn philoſopher begin to recover from the 
aſtoniſhment into which he had been thrown 


by the ſplendor of the ſage's doctrines. He 


took heart to queſtion him concerning ſome 
difficulties that had ariſen in his mind. « Are 
Virtue 


\ 


Virtus and, Happinet” ſaid hey, 6 Beings like 
thoſe you have deſeribed 1 ah, | Undoybte ly 4 | 
_ replied the Eagle, <« they are An en eternal, 
and ſelfeexiftent;” ok How“ ſaid our friend, 
ce do you prove this?” , < 2 Abſtract Virtue and 
Happineſs,” replied, the other, , are unlimitable, 
When we contemplate one Virtue and ,gpe 
Happineſs, we cannot imagine a ſecond; for : 
that would be a contradiction, and. e would : 
differ from themſe ves. [ g 
| cannot be annihilated. eyen in ap Hem ane cher | 
tore. is eternal and ſelf-exiſtent,” 


+ ES 


* 


60 1 AM bebte 0 aid our bebe «left 
by theſe arguments you conjure up ſome evil 
ſpirits, and confer on them much more, than 
they deſerve. Abſtract Vice and Miſery are 


unlimitable; each of them is poſſeſſed, of unity, 


| which, you ſay, precludes a ſecond, As Virtue 


and Happineſs cannot, be annihilated even in 
idea, . 


idea; neichen 158 Ale contig; 56 Why 
chen, faid che Eagle, we muſt unite a 7 
things, and make a Devil — 
dear Sir,“ replied our young ph | 
render him ſelf- exiſtent; have a care — 
do.” Right, richt,“ | replied. the Sage “ 

ſhall diſpoſe better of them to-morrow 3 it nor | 
a and e e 
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n was eat ſet off to Miſt when che 
Bat Gepe B- My dear friend,“ | Gid che 
ugly animal, * have the gbodneſs to anſwer me 
a queſtion or two befote you go.“ Be quick, 
returned che ieee „ avd I will refuſe yo 
nothing.” «© What "then, are thoſe forms, 
aid the Bat, en eee 
ago? Pardon my -eye-light; | you know it is 
weak; when I go abroad I fee nothing: but 
roundneſs. Pray explain to me the nature of 

Figure.“ 155 ; ee S048 Wen: $4 
+ « MATTER,” 


19 2 


. s replied the Sage, & ig divide 
into various portions; and being thus ſeparated 
it is neceffarily. bounded on all ſides. Loews 
in the. boundaries conſtitute the difference of 

forms. In what manner,” faid the Bat, <is 
Ek this ſeparation diſcovered | ? I judge but imper- 

fectly, my eyes being dim, and having no hands 
to feel. Difference of colour replied the 
other, © aſcertains figure to the ſight; hardneſs 
and ſoftneſs, roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, to the ; 
feeling,” ** Then” returned the other, forms : 
cannot be perceived but by a variety of thoſe 
| ſenſations.” © No,” replied the Sage. «« The . 
figure of a ſtone” ſaid the Bat, « is according 


to the ſurface where the ſtone is ſeparated from 
the ſurrounding air; and is to be diſcovered only 
by different degrees of hardneſs and ſoftneſs, 
See, my dear friend, to what you are brought. 


Hardneſs and ſoftneſs are but modes of finite 


feeling, * nothing but as they are felt. 
Fi igure 
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changing Plate and movißg pack. Motion could 
my peredhvelt by 1 mind ee ually Uifflifed 
through matter, becauſe bade patt could change 
its place with fecpber to fick 4 mind, In Which 
change meu bi "6 ' $6 mine cher. ; 
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by "ny bit Anite Mminds,9 994 100 49 9h 
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” « My very 3 friend, ” (aid the Lage, c you 
are miſled by Ariſtoife, becauſe you underſtand 
"pm 0 E "Though 10 — 40 Now, upon my ho- 
'nour,” interrupted the Bat, land by my father's 
| beard,” f Tad he, with all ihnaginiable Emdotr, 
N 8 | « I have 


ſaid 6G SAGE» en ngrightain Mien | 
Pharm nor any other of their ideas, from an 

_ og in the world of matter; Senhble pier, 
\Shough at bc the deſtined mediye to zen . 
the ede f, man e w_ 
oft, gd. fte fp men vera 
more; contained in, ſenſe, than, the. explo 8 
2 gannen in to ck which, gave it fire + Whep : 
| eng d material yorld, bas Jighted pp the iptel- 
Jectualione, 1 2 our, underſtandings, you may fo | 
with, the. former what ſegmęth good to ypu. after- | 
ward. So-ſayivg, be ruſtled his feathers, « dropt 
from the rock into the air; and the ſound « of bis . 
wings was as the voice of * waters. 


147 } 1 1712 bisl th Dri; 3C 307 7 187 * mY 

f 1 Bat and the ET, cominied 
their converſation, and detraction ſupplied t the 
Eagle's place. The Bat was, not of his led; 


we * Monkey thought him mare myſte- 


rious 
C 


- 


rlow gr bi, 45 is grandf ln ather, otro 
aid he to the Bat, » has a yery Pretty talte er 


N 5 30a of n 0 
en, * And bis philoſophy,” returned 
other, © <« 5 is not that  convis E ng nt ©Teft home,” 
ſaid the Monkey, 40 to learn metaphyſics, and not | 
the fine arts. Truth, and not Beauty, is the 


object « of FA travels,” 1 66 Truft me, my young 


: 


en 2 raps ings 
2 you. had better give over your ſearch, 
3 e SME, 2045 
ou go. expeing tc to find a very fi fine bene, wit 
FR E374 | 23 J 311182 


a . chat neyer fades F that 172 


*F W I 
ver grow « old, and ornaments never unfaſhion 
chen! 1 jy 


| Metaphyſics is an old hag that may | lead you to 


A Nee | 28 

your miſtreſs 3 but beware, leſt the the p ier all her 

a ar ber. . garments, a 200 "taint "her 
FFF 


complexion.” 5 Re 
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4e Sus will l yet] be dine, faid, our philoſopher, 


» 
e 1 


We wa” YT returned the other, « but it is the dis : 


we ind i 


vinity of the Sybil; her immortality i is a curſe, 
lnſtead of auborn. locks gathered by the ſimple 
. FA 0 n filler 


- 


a Fe Fachs 
5 dle the e mantle, ane be l Dore . 


beware left you find a iwretch chopt and mh 28 

with. a ſpirix = as u) as as het corpſe, together "with 
the honeſty to confeſs all vices,” and a conflancy 
that precludes” A change.” wet od 
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1 4 He day y ; exclaimeds our r phillofopher, * 4e my 


good Sir, whatare you about ? ? Whither are you 


37 Gt i& 


going, ? This is not the object T ſeek after,” * 


os. 


5. We i n 125 r 


| Be cautious then which way you tread, or 
your philoſophy may 'miſtead you, and palm upon 
you | fuch a creature as this. L You want a very 
fine girl 1 ſee. 1 ake my advice! : —_ thi 
| LN damſel) you heard deſcribed 


by my good friend the Sage, that left us aw; now.” 


» 40 „no! i Ibo! fr 10 our ies, ec you are merry. 
That was 2 thing without head or tail. Tue 
poetry and philoſophy did not unite, They were 


Saf! 


crude and unmixed, Par art fen a part WAY ke 
f 7 „ 


| Nebucha nennt image = Nays nay, 
turned the other, . yu muſt ackn- le min o 
be ſublime. Ins truth, ſaid the Monkeys 
<« T did not underſtand it.” e Therefore,” re- 
plied the Bat, © it is the more as I ſay. Obſcu- 
rity isa great ſource of the ſublime. Eternity in- 
nity, immenſity; are not thoſe the moſt ſublime 
ideas that move. the hearts of finite. creati - 
| And does not the grandeur of theſe ariſe ping 

their obſcurity, ? It is the graſping of the mind | 

at ſuperior objects; ; a copying with things that 
are yet beyond the utmoſt bounds of our faculties, ; 

that conſtitutes the ſenſations 0 of e | 
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1 1 


bw in ot continced he, © the 
eyes of the Sage ſparkle with the grandeur of the 
ideas that employed bis mind? Had they been 
fathomable, think you, he would have regarded 
them with equal admiration? What is well 
v2 nr Bit 0 3 "i 0 known 
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us with raptufe. Thi 


Nature has made me to grovel/ here. Ik k climb 
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fore, my friend, if bu | 
0 * 


_ 1 ens! eyelet wth Your! f 
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No hd aid the Motikey, © I cannot four. 
mme him. I mult needs ding to the ground. 


to the top branch of © tree, and let go my hold, Z 
wenden to my mother Earth,” ee 
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3 111 that we can \ 6,” . the Bat, 
it ſeems, 1” to envy the Eagle, whom we 
cannot emulate. All his actions and ideas are 


filed with his ſplendid phitoſophy, and appear 

to reſemble it. Every thing he hears or ſees is 
2 aggrandized by it. His ſoul, in his imagination, 
| is like a monarch ſeated on an immortal throne; 


Whoſe dominion reaches to the ends of the earth ; 
ſurrouhded by his faculties and powers, who, 
like 


all eſe are aids the foul as WH and he ſays 
td one, g db ne aba an, + 


umi - of »His xipgdom with itte 
rity. 10,01 fl bs Hld bns boring bod off u o 


ns 9101: ul nu 2ts noleriabng bot of 


How; different“ chiithlied the Shad; <.% 
Farina Ry dür GE! 
- Heſs We ching 8 Gniedl Wick iHätty; with 
us, all is pinched witfift ttb Harrow bunt r 
time. Inſtead of this lofty ſcene, we are pre- 
ſented wick a bleak andinatrow proſpect of com- 
mon nature. With: us, life is muddy ſtream, 
coming no ohe: kriows from went „ and Boing 
no one knows Whicher ; ereeping through ferns 
| ant brakes, with here and there a ſorry primroſe 
upon its banks. It is' chel pidure of a Duteh 
kitchen or farm. yard, here we have nothing 
; AUtd O 4 but 


| but cats ** aus 4 
en eee well-cqured 0 ley, 
2y6) of! [wo 089 bn = viewls the 
"Tas: Bat leſs = Fee! cut Monkey thought 
bim 2 moſt candid philoſopher,» but: neglected to 
enquire to what ſeßt he belonged. He was proud 
of what he had learned, and bleſſed himſelf, that 
he had undertaken the jou rney. Before they 
parted, . he was deſirous to, knoyy, if there was 
apy; other, philafapher. in the nexghbourhood, | 
with whom he might commune, bears he . 
turned to his an „ badoaie 4 Ia ow 
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"oth friend told him there was an W 
notable Sage, that ſojourned at no great diſtance. 
„ He has been”, ſaid the, Bat, a Batavian 
| Parſon, a very worthy man, but was corpulent, 

and troubled with a lethargy. He chaneed tio 
come over to Hindoſtan; and. one day, as he 
aſcended to his — * diſeaſe faſtened upon 
him; 


diſlocated with the fall. This happening in the 


country % nere Brama preſides, he was ſubjected 


mow Jaws: One and his, wok wang. * 
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q 1 pen ma it. POM now- eien 


duſcy, ths Bat dropt from the place where he 
dung, and ſlitted tawaꝶ z. while our philoſopher 
my n tree e to n. * 


9 


4 hs 


02 bare or che . ſprc of hills 


in ſearch: of the Sage the Bat had mentioned to 
him the preceding evening: le went down 


into the valley; and had not gone far, before he 
ſppled an Elephant reſt 


ant reſting againſt a palm, not yet 
having ſhook olf che flumber” of the morning. 


* 7 | | He 


bim; hen ghe,Hnſh pr ing — | 
| Ci eta and, his neck was 


ſophy jogged hin on the elbow; i and ſent him 


"= 2 Dy ; 
* >. 
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He knew by head — a „ 


of one of the Elephine $ z, in order to awake 
| him, but in vain; * Needed artes he ttt, 
an he was üpon 4 level with his back and 
reached forth his e ee him. Stift 
was too little. At laſt he ventured to fpeak "in | 
at the great orifice of his head. In order to do | 
this, be leaped! upon his back; but before he 
reached to lay hold on the tip of his ear, this 
mountain of fleſh quivered under him; inſumuch 
that he was fain to get off with all ſpeed; How- 
ever, he had effected his purpoſe. He then 
preſented himſelf beſort him, and; proceeded to 
pay bis compliments, when, the huge creature | 
roared dut, 1* He chat takes from me the deli- 
cious balm of ſlumber, does wege the good 
hy the titillation of compliment. The Monkey 
apologiged for his eee eee, 
heard of his fame, and was come 10 ſin down at 
5 4 


donde bats never make him an un 
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Ee 1 VF old an 95 ai 47 er 
1 4 Tus bel phitofophy” : e. the Sages ® 
that which inſtructs us in the duties of our Ka- 
tion; in what is due to ourſelves, and what to 
the ſociety. we live in. Of this, the circle in 
which he lives will afford every one experience 
ſufficient to inſtruct him in his van and! 1 
the — it ny * en bn 
Ons friend was a little ets a. duch a 
| ene fdethy this time he thought himſelf na 
inconſiderable proficient in philoſophy. But ima- 
gining it might only be a fit of ill-humout, oc 
caſioned by being awakened too early, he thought 
it belt to try if he could amuſe him.; ; fo putting 
on an air ſomewhat i important, he began te to relate 
to this great Sage what improvement he had 


made under the inſtructions of his Grandfather, 
and 


. whatheafryan lan from chediſou - 
5 & . friend the Bat. R 01 


H told the Elephant with great jocoſeneſs, 
that he was no bigger than himſelf, and that he 8 
could prove it to him; and thereupon” began 2 


very reſpectable harangue upon the fallibily of 
our organs; upon the nature of Extenſion, and 
the abſurdity of an infinite Progreſſion; and was 
proceeding with great fluency, when the Elephant 
ſtopped him, crying out, Enough, enough, 
friend; I am very well ſatisfied of your abilities, 
you need give yourſelf no farther trouble; for 
my part, I'will go on to think the world what I 
have ever thought it, and what all but madjnew | 
have taken it far before ma. N 


«You miſtake—you miſconceive '—cried the , 
other in a fury © you do not attend to my ar- 
guments. — The Elephant went on without : 
attending. The art that teaches us to ſet our 5 


opinions at variance with our experience, is the 5 
ar 


2 55 err 
E 


art * tormenti ing ves with e af 
the wiſe win be careful to avoid 1 D you 
not perceive,” laid the Monkey, e that i * bat 1 
ſay i is the truth ? 4 Can you think life is any other 
| chan a puddle. running through be briars and brakes, 


450); rotate wh — . 
| rs forth ?” FOO OY = batt — r. 


ne | nal bin ne Weg e . ert 2: 


a « ConcarninG. the origin an the. end of this 


lifes. replied the Sage, ; gur knowledge is very 
of the Nr and miſery, the mean- 


1181 


nefs and grande eur of our ſtate, we all feel t top 
ſenſibly to determine juſtiy. Ever one is lack 
ciently miſerable, and ſufficiently mean. But 
among the ſollies the moſt exuberant, that. bs 
chiefly: to be contemned, which, urges us to te- 
move from off our diſeaſed limbs the covering that 
hides them, and which, renders, our inge 


r 


condition yet more odious.) 


Sill the young philoſopher perſiſted wh 0 
the reality of every thing, and depreciate ever * 
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thing, according to 3s Gele ines he had learned. 
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| The Elephant turned t to him with anger, and ſaid, 


nn ite 


He that will not; forego bis folly at the remon- 
ang of kindneſs, muſt be compelled to > relins 
ont it at the rebuke of SR, With = 2 
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LYLE * 


F tn brig on n the aal 15 ich ri ahout | 
his body, ſet him gently on his back, and pro- 
ceeded toward a riverthat was within ſight, wi With 
an intention to waſh away the young aden 
ſophiſtry ; but luckily for him, che Elephant 
paſſed under ſome trees, when he laid hold of 
branch, and wab preſently beyond tne Sage's | 
reach; eſcaping thereby an abhition for Which 
he had no paffion. When the Elephant per- | 
ceived this, he took no farther notice of his , but 
went on his way ; and in a mort Ume bur phi- 
WO: ieee on his, „ as efiofls codice 


tg = 10:31thneo* 


Hr now directed his rout towards home, and 
that by the neareſt road. As be trudged along ; 
be combated his grandfather i in imagination, and 


ITY. | ſharpened 2 


ſharpened ewf im Weangns enga- ih 
e up dn bis, gun. „But, gige 1; no.qriymgh = 
| Was, flgRined: for gur Poor, Monkey: , He ap- 
Proaghed the foreſt, the, place of Nn nativity z= __ 
he drew. peas, the wellrkopwn. of 


eee urn eee 
Nas the documents of his friend the Batfrembled Ther: 77 
upon the portals: of his lips, ready to fly off and 15 
bein the daurels of the pldphloſopher.,.. ik all 


with his. head reſting qu bis arm. abe flew toward $i 
him; topk hold of his ſhoulder to awake him: 
but alas alas] he awoke no more, His body 
was cold and ſtiff; his hand; void. of grace; his 
tongue ignorant of ſylogiſm. ; and the vaulting 
genius that late inhabited the regions of the brain 
bad fled from i its ancient dwelling, and was gone 
to miniſter e n and e was 
__ to on r faculties... ” 5 A 


WHILE 


Hoy 
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_ſhads of Murk his grandfachgr was prone ro. FER 


he perceived his grandfatherlaid upon the ground, | 
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Acmbirious purſuit cr u 'phitofopher ? Why —_ 5 
not content with tte WIdbch ofthis fevefend —_— 
and fätieffb th datt ng U coron-nutu? Urfer- 
tanate animal that Tak Ff WP brhets bes- 
"liſhed by my misforturies) and never purfue nieti- 
" phyſics" while they " ſhould” tend _ 5 


father.“ ; 
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